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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tne next morning was too bright a morn- 
ing for sleep, and James Harthouse rose 
early, and sat in the pleasant bay window 
of his dressing-room, smoking the rare to- 
bacco that had had so wholesome an influ- 
ence on his young friend. Reposing in the 
sunlight, with the fragrance of his eastern 
pipe about him, and the dreamy smoke 
vanishing into the air, so rich and soft with 
summer odors, he reckoned up his advan- 
tages asan idle winner might count his gains. 
He was not at all bored for the time, and 
could give his mind to it. 

He had established a confidence with her, 
from which her husband was excluded. He 
had established a confidence with her, that 
absolutely turned upon her indifference 
towards her husband, and the absence, now 
and at all times, of any congeniality between 
them. He had artfully, but plainly assured 
her, that he knew her heart in its last most 
delicate recesses ; he had come so near to her 
through its tenderest sentiment; he had 
associated himself with that feeling ; and the 
barrier behind which she lived, had melted 
away. All very odd, and very satisfactory ! 

And yet he had not, even now, any ear- 
nest wickedness of purpose in him. Publicly 
and privately, it were much better for the 
age in which he lived, that he and the legion 
of whom he was one were designedly bad, 
than indifferent and purposeless. It is the 
drifting icebergs setting with any current any- 
where, that wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roar- 
ing lion, he goeth about in a shape by which 
few but savages and hunters are attracted. 
But, when he is trimmed, varnished, and 
polished, according to the mode; when he 
is aweary of vice, and aweary of virtue, 
used up as to brimstone, and used up as to 
bliss; then, whether he take to the serving 
out of red tape, or to the kindling of re 
fire, he is the very Devil. 

So, James Harthouse reclined in the window, 
indolently smoking, and reckoning up the 
steps he had taken on the road by which he 
happened to be travelling. The end to which 
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it led was before him, pretty plainly ; but 


he troubled himself with no calculations 
about it. What will be, will be. 

As he had rather a long ride to take that 
day—for there was a public occasion “to do” 
at some distance, which afforded a tolerable 
opportunity of going in for the Gradgrind 
men—he dressed early, and went down to 
breakfast. He was anxious to see if she had 
relapsed since the previous evening. No. 
He resumed where he had left off. There 
was a look of interest for him again. 

He got through the day as much (or as 
little) to his own satisfaction, as was to be ex- 
pected under the fatiguing circumstances ; 
and came riding back at six o’clock. There 
was a sweep of some half mile between the 
lodge and the house, and he was riding along 
at a foot pace over the smooth gravel, once 
Nickits’s, when Mr. Bounderby burst out of 
the shrubbery with such violence as to make 
his horse shy across the road. 

“Harthouse!” cried Mr. 
“ Have you heard ?” 

“Heard what?” said Harthouse, sooth- 
ing his horse, and inwardly favoring Mr. 
Bounderby with no good wishes. 

“Then you haven't heard!” 

“T have heard you, and so has this brute. 
T have heard nothing else.” 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted him- 
self in the centre of the path before the 
horse’s head, to explode his bombshell with 
more effect. 

“'The Bank’s robbed ! ” 

“ You don’t mean it!” 

“ Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an 
extraordinary manner. Robbed with a false 
key.” 
“Of much ?” 

Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the 
most of it, really seemed mortified by being 
obliged to reply, “Why, no; not of very 
much. But it might have been.” 

“Of how much ?” 

“Oh! as asum—if you stick to a sum—of 
not more than a hundred and fifty pound,” 
said Bounderby, with impatience. “ But it’s 
not the'sum; it’s the fact. It’s the fact of 
the Bank being robbed, that’s the important 
circumstance. I am surprised you don’t 
see it.” 

“My dear Bounderby,” said James, dis- 
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mounting, and giving his bridle to his servant, 
“T do see it; and amas overcome as you can 
possibly desire me to be, by the spectacle 
afforded to my mental view. Nevertheless, 
I may be allowed, I hope, to congratulate you 
—which I do with all my soul, 1 assure you 
—on your not having sustained a greater 
loss.” 

“Thank’ee,” replied Bounderby, in a short, 
ungracious manner. “But I tell you what. 
It might have been twenty thousand 
pound.” 

“T suppose it might.” 

“Suppose it might? By the Lord, you 
may suppose so. By George!” said Mr. 
Bounderby, with sundry menacing nods and 
shakes of his head, “It might have been 
twice twenty. There’s no knowing what it 
would have been, or would’nt have been, as 
it was, but for the fellows’ being disturbed.” 

Louisa had come up now, and Mrs. Sparsit, 
and Bitzer. 

“ Here’s Tom Gradgrind’s daughter knows 
pretty well what it might havg been, if you 
don’t,” blustered Bounderby. “ Dropped, sir, 
as if she was shot, when I told her! Never 
knew her do such a thing before. Does 
her credit, under the circumstances, in my 
opinion !” 

She still looked faint and pale. James 
Harthouse begged her to take his arm ; and 
as they moved on very slowly, asked how the 
robbery had been committed. 

“Why, I am going to tell you,” said 
Bounderby, irritably giving his arm to Mrs. 
Sparsit. “If you hadn’t been so mighty 

ticular about the sum, I should have 
n to tell you before. You know this 
ar (for she ts a lady), Mrs. Sparsit ?” 

“T have already had the honor”— 

“Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, 

ou saw him too on the same oceasion?” Mr, 
arthouse inclined his head in assent, and 
Bitzer knuckled his forehead. 

“Very well. They live at the Bank. You 
know they live at the Bank perhaps? Very 
well. Yesterday afternoon, at the close of 
business hours, everything was put away as 
usual, In the iron room that this young 
fellow sleeps outside of, there was never 
mind how much. In the little safe in young 
Tom’s closet, the safe used for petty purposes, 
there was a hundred and fifty odd pound.” 

“ Hundred and fifty-four, seven, one,” said 
Bitzer. 

“Come !” retorted Bounderby, stopping to 
wheel round upon him, “let’s have none of 

our interruptions. It’s enough to be rob- 

d while you’re snoring because you're too 
comfortable, without being put right with 
your four seven ones, I didn’t snore, myself, 
when I was your age, let me tell you. I 
hadn’t victuals enough to snore. And 
I didn’t four seven one. Not if I knew it.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a 
sneaking manner, and seemed at once par- 
ticularly impressed and depressed by the 
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Jinstance last given of Mr. Bounderby’s 
moral abstinence. 

“ A hundred and fifty odd pound,” resumed 
Mr. Bounderby. “ That sum of money, young 
| Tom locked in his safe ; not a very strong 
| safe, but that’s no matter now. Everything 
was left, all right. Some time in the night, 
while this young fellow snored—Mrs. Sparsit, 
ma’am, you say you have heard him snore ?” 

“Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “I cannot 
say that I have heard him precisely snore, and 
therefore must not make that statement. 
But on winter evenings, when he has fallen 
asleep at his tuble, I have heard him, what I 
should prefer to describe as partially choke. 
I have heard him on such occasions produce 
sounds of a nature similar to what may be 
sometimes heard in Dutch clocks. Not,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit, with a lofty sense of giving 
strict evidence, “that I would convey any 
imputation on his moral character. Far from 
it. I have always considered Bitzer a young 
man of the most upright principle ; and to 
that I beg to bear my testimony.” 

“ Well!” said the exasperated Bounderby, 
“while he was snoring, or choking, or Dutch- 
clocking, or something or other—being asleep 
—some fellows, somehow, whether previously 
concealed in the house or not remains to be 
seen, got to young Tom’s safe, forced it, and 
abstracted the contents. Being then dis- 
turbed, they made off ; letting themselves out 
at the main door, and double-locking it again 
(it was double-locked, and the key under 
Mrs. Sparsit’s pillow) with a false key, which 
was picked up in the street near the Bank, 
about twelve o’clock to-day. No alarm takes 
place, till this chap, Bitzer, turns out this 
morning and begins to open and prepare the 
offices for business. Then, looking at Tom’s 
safe, he sees the door ajar, and finds the lock 
forced, and the money gone.” 

“Where is Tom, by the by ?” asked Hart- 
house, glancing round. 

“He has been helping the police,” said 
Bounderby, “and stays behind at the Bank. 
I wish these fellows had tried to rob me 
when I was at his time of life. They would 
have been out of pocket, if they had invested 
eighteenpence in the job; I can tell em 
that.” 

“Ts anybody suspected ?” 

“Suspected ? I should think there was 
somebody suspected. Egod !” said Bounderby, 
relinquishing Mrs. Sparsit’s arm to wipe his 
heated head, “Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town is not to be plundered and nobody 
suspected. No, thank you!” 

Might Mr. Harthouse inquire Who was 
| suspected ? 

“Well,” said Bounderby, stopping and 
facing about to confront them all, “I'll tell 
you. It’s not to be mentioned everywhere ; 
it’s not to be mentioned anywhere ; in order 
that the scoundrels concerned (there’s a gang 
of ’em) may be thrown off their guard. 
[take this in confidence. Now wait a bit.” 
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Mr. Bounderby wiped his head again. “What 
should you say to;” here he violently ex- 
ploded ; “to a Hand being in it ?” 

“T hope,” said Harthouse, lazily, “not our 
friend Blackpot ?” 

“Say Pool instead of Pot, sir,” returned 
Bounderby, “and that’s the man.” 

Louisa faintly uttered some word of incre- 
dulity and surprise. 

“O yes! I know!” said Bounderby, imme- 
diately catching at the sound. “I know! 
I am used to that. I know all about it. 
They are the finest people in the world, these 
fellows are. They have got the gift ofthe gab, 
they have. They only want to have their 
rights explained to them, they do. But I 
tell you what. Show me a dissatisfied Hand, 
and I'll show you a man that’s fit for any- 
thing bad, I don’t care what it is.” 

Another of the popular fictions of Coke- 
town, which some pains had been taken to 
disseminate—and which some people really 
believed. 

“ But Iam acquainted with these chaps,” 
said Bounderby. “I can read ’em off, like 
books. Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, I appeal to 
you. What warning did I give that fellow, 
the first time he set foot in the house, when 
the express object of his visit was to know how 
he could knock Religion over, and floor the 
Established Church ? Mrs. Sparsit, in point 
of high connexions, you are on a level with 
the aristocracy,—did I say, or did I not say, 
to that fellow, ‘ you can’t hide the truth from 
me; you are not the kind of fellow I like; 
you'll come to no good.’?” 

“ Assuredly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
“you did, in a highly impressive manner, 
give him such an admonition.” 

“When he shocked you, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby ; “when he shocked your feel- 
ings ?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a 
meek shake of her head, “he certainly did 
so. Though I do not mean to say but that 
my feelings may be weaker on such points— 
more foolish, if the term is preferred—than 
they might have been, if I had always occu- 
pied my present position.” 

Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting 
pride at Mr. Harthouse, as much as to say, 
“T am the proprietor of this female, and she’s 
worth your attention, I think?” Then, 
resumed his discourse. 

“You can recall for yourself, Harthouse, 
what I said to him when you sawhim. I 
didn’t mince the matter with him. I am 
never mealy with em. I KNow’em. Very 
well, sir. Three days after that, he bolted. 
Went off, nobody knows where : as my mother 
did in my infancy—only with this difference, 
that he is a worse subject than my mother, 
if possible. What did he do before he went ? 
What do you say;” Mr. Bounderby, with 
his hat in his hand, gave a beat upon the 
crown at every little division of his sentences, 
as if it were a tambourine; “to his being 
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} seen—night after night—watching the Bank ? 
—'l'o his lurking about there—after dark 1— 
To its striking Mrs. Sparsit—that he could 
be lurking for no good— To her calling Bitzer’s 
attention to him, and their both taking 
notice of him —And to its appearing on 
inquiry to-day—that he was also noticed by 
the neighbours?” Having come to the 
climax, Mr. Bounderby, like an oriental 
dancer, put his tambourine on his head. 

“Suspicious,” said James Harthouse, “cer- 
tainly.” 

“T think so, sir,” said Bounderby, with a 
defiant nod. “I think so. But there are 
more of ’em in it. There’s an old woman. 
One never hears of these things till the mis- 
chief’s done; all sorts of defects are found 
out in the stable door after the horse is 
stolen ; there’s an old woman turns up now. 
An old woman who seems to have been flying 
into town on a broomstick, every now and 
then. She watches the place a whole day 
before this fellow begins, and, on the night 
when you saw him, she steals away with him 
and holds a council with him—I suppose, to 
make her report on going off duty, and be 
damned to her.” 

There was such a person in the room that 
night, and she shrunk from observation, 
thought Louisa. 

“This is not all of ’em, even as we already 
know ’em,” said Bounderby, with many nods 
‘of hidden meaning. “But I have said 
enough for the present. You'll have the 
goodness to keep it quiet, and mention it to 
no one. It may take time, but we shall have 
’em. It’s policy to give ’em line enough, and 
there’s no objection to that.” 

“ Of course, they will be punished with the 
utmost rigor of the law, as notice-boards 
observe,” replied James Harthouse, “ and serve 
them right. Fellows who go in for Banks 
must take the consequences. If there were 
no consequences, we should all go in for 
Banks.” He had gently taken Louisa’s 
parasol from her hand, and had put it up for 
her ; and she walked under its shade, though 
the sun did not shine there. 

“For the present, Loo Bounderby,” said 
her husband, “here’s Mrs. Sparsit to look 
after. Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves have been acted 
upon by this business, and she’ll stay here a 
day or two. So, make her comfortable.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” that discreet 
lady observed, “ but pray do not let My com- 
fort be a consideration, Anything will do 
for Me.” 

It soon appeared that if Mrs. Sparsit had a 
failing in her association with that domestic 
establishment, it was that she was so exces- 
sively regardless of herself and regardful of 
others, as to be a nuisance. On being shown 
her chamber, she was so dreadfully sensible 
of its comforts as to suggest the inference 
that she would have preferred to pass the 
night on the mangle in the laundry. True, 
the Powlers and the Scadgerses were accus- 








tomed to splendor, “but it is my duty to 
remember,” Mrs. Sparsit was fond of observ- 
ing with a lofty grace: particularly when any 
of the domestics were present, “that what I 
was, I am _ no longer. Indeed,” said she, 
“if I could altogether cancel the remem- 


brance that Mr. Sparsit was a Powler, or| 
that I myself am related to the Scadgers| 
family ; or if I could even revoke the fact, | 


and make myself a person of common 
descent and ordinary connexions; I would 
gladly do so. I should think it, under exist- 
ing circumstances, right to doso.” ‘The same 
Hermitical state of mind led to her renuncia- 
tion of made dishes and wines at dinner, 
until fairly commanded by Mr. Bounderby 
to take them; when she said, “Indeed you 
are very good, sir;” and departed from a 
resolution of which she had made rather 
formal and public announcement, to “wait for 
the simple mutton.” She was likewise deeply 
apologetic for wanting the salt ; and, feeling 
amiably bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby 
to the fullest extent in the testimony he had 


borne to her nerves, occasionally sat back | 


in her chair and silently wept; at which 
periods a tear of large dimensions, like a 
crystal ear-ring, might be observed (or 
rather, must be, for it insisted on public 
notice) sliding down her Roman nose. 

But Mrs. Sparsit’s greatest point, first and 
last, was her determination to pity Mr. 
Bounderby. There were occasions when in 
looking at him she was involuntarily moved 
to shake her head, as who should say, “ Alas 

or Yorick!” After allowing herself to be 

etrayed into these evidences of emoticn, she 
would force a lambent brightness, and would 
be fitfully cheerful, and would say, “ You 
have still good spirits, sir, I am thankful to 
find ;” and would appear to hail it as a blessed 
dispensation that Mr. Bounderby bore up as 
he did. One idiosyncrasy for which she 
often apologised, she found it excessively 
difficult to conquer. She had a curious pro- 
pensity to call Mrs. Bounderby “ Miss Grad- 
grind,” and yielded to it some three or four 
score times in the course of the evening. 
Her repetition of this mistake covered Mrs, 
Sparsit with modest confusion; but indeed, 
she said, it seemed so natural to say Miss 
Gradgrind : whereas, to persuade herself 
that the young lady whom she had had the 
happiness of knowing from a child could be 
really and truly Mrs. Bounderby, she found 
almost impossible. It was a further singu- 
larity of this remarkable case, that the more 
she thought about it, the more impossible it 
appeared ; “the differences,” she observed, 
being such—” 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. 
Bounderby tried the case of the robbery, 
examined the witnesses, made notes of the 
evidence, found the suspected persons guilty, 
and sentenced them to the extreme punish- 
ment of thelaw. That done, Bitzer was dis- 
missed to town with instructions to recom- 
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mend Tom to come home by the mail- 
train. 

When candles were brought, Mrs. Sparsit 
murmured, “ Don’t be low, sir. Pray let me 
see you cheerful, sir, as 1 used to do.” Mr, 
Bounderby, upon whom these consolations 
had begun to produce the effect of making 
him, in a bull-headed blundering way, sen- 
timental, sighed like some large sea-animal. 
“T cannot bear to see you so, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sparsit. “Try a hand at backgammon, 
sir, as you used to do when I had the honor 
of living under your roof.” “I haven’t played 
backgammon, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“since that time.” “No, sir,” said Mrs, 
Sparsit, soothingly, “I am aware that you 
have not. I remember that Miss Gradgrind 
takes no interest in the game. But I shall 
be happy, sir, if you will condescend.” 

They played near a window, opening on the 
garden. It was a fine night: not moonlight, 
but sultry and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. 
Harthouse strolled out into the garden, where 
their voices could be heard in the stillness, 
though not what they said. Mrs. Sparsit, 
from her place at the backgammon board, 
was constantly straining her eyes to pierce 
the shadows without. “What's the matter, 
ma'am?” said Mr. Bounderby; “you don’t 
see a Fire, do you?” “Qh dear no, sir,” 
returned Mrs. Sparsit, “ I was thinking of the 
dew?” “What have you got to do with 
the dew, ma’am?” said Mr. Bounderby. 
“Tt’s not myself, sir,’ returned Mrs. Spar- 
sit, “I am fearful of Miss Gradgrind’s 
taking cold.” “She never takes cold,” said 
Mr. Bounderby. “Really, sir?” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. And was affected with a cough in 
her throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. 
Bounderby took a glass of water. “Oh, sir?” 
said Mrs. Sparsit. “Not your sherry warm, 
with lemon-peel and nutmeg?” “ Why, I 
have got out of the habit of taking it 
now, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby. “The 
more’s the pity, sir,” returned Mrs. Spar- 
sit ; “you are losing all your good old habits. 
Cheer up, sir! If Miss Gradgrind will per- 
mit me, I wiil offer to make it for you, as I 
have often done.” 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. 
Sparsit to do anything she pleased, that 
considerate lady made the beverage, and 
handed it to Mr. Bounderby. “It will do 
you good, sir. It will warm your heart. 
It isthe sort of thing you want, and ought to 
take, sir.’ And when Mr. Bounderby said, 
“Your health, ma’am!” she answered with 
great feeling, “ Thank you, sir. The same to 
you, and happiness also.” Finally, she wished 
him good night, with great pathos ; and Mr. 
Bounderby went to bed, with a maudlin per- 
suasion that he had been crossed in some- 
thing tender, thougl: he could not, for his life 
have mentioned what it was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and 
lain down, she watched and waited for her 
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she knew, until an hour past midnight ; but| more in her usual way. 

in the country silence, which did anything} “Yes, I am quite tired out.” 

but calm the trouble of her thoughts, time} “You have been so hurried and disturbed 
lagged wearily, At last, when the darkness |to-day. Have any fresh discoveries been 
and stillness had seemed for hours to thicken | made ?” 

one another, she heard the bell at the gate.| “Only those you have heard of, from— 
She felt as though she would have been glad | him.” 

that it rang on until daylight ; but it ceased,! “Tom, have you said to any one that we 
and the circles of its last sound spread out | made a visit to those people, and that we saw 
fainter and wider in the air, and all was dead | those three together ?” 


brother’s coming home. That could hardly be,| “You are tired,” she whispered presently, 
again, “No. Didn't you yourself particularly ask 


She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as| me to keep it quiet, when you asked me to 
she judged. Then she arose, put on a loose | go there with you ?” 
robe, and went out of her room in the dark,; “Yes. But I did not know then what was 
and up the staircase to her brother's room. | going to happen.” 


His door being shut, she softly opened it and| “ NorI neither. How could I?” 





spoke to him, approaching his bed with a} He was very quick upon her with this 
noiseless step. retort. 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her arm} “Ought I to say, after what has happened,” 
over his neck, and drew his face to hers. She! said his sister, standing by the bed—she had 
knew that he only feigned to be asleep, but | gradually withdrawn herself and risen, “that 
she said nothing to him. { made that visit? Should I say so? Must 

He started by and by as if he were just |I say so?” 
then awakened, and asked who that was, and| “Good Heavens, Loo,” returned her brother, 
what was the matter ? “you are not in the habit of asking my advice. 

“Tom, have you anything to tell me?|Say what you like. If you keep it to your- 
If ever you loved me in your life, and have | self, I shall keep it to myself. If you disclose 
anything concealed from every one besides, | it, there’s an end of it.” 
tell it to me.” It was too dark for either to see the other’s 

“T don’t know what you mean, Loo, You/| face; but each seemed very attentive, and to 
have been dreaming.” consider before speaking. 

“My dear brother :” she laid her headdown| “Tom, do you believe the man I gave the 
on his pillow, and her hair flowed over him | money to, is really implicated in this crime ?” 
as if she would hide him from every one but} “Idon’t know. Idon’t see why he shouldn’t 
herself: “is there nothing that you have to| be.” 
tell me? Is there nothing you can tell me,| ‘ He seemed to me an honest man.” 
if you will. You can tell me nothing that will} “Another person may seem to you dis- 
change me. O Tom, tell me the truth !” honest, and yet not be so.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Loo.” ‘there was a pause, for he had hesitated 

“ As you lie here alone, my dear, in the|and stopped. 
melancholy night, so you must lie somewhere! “In short,” resumed Tom, as if he had 
one night, when even I, if I am living then, | made up his mind, “if you come to that, per- 
shall have left you. As I am here beside you, | haps I was so far from being altogether in 
barefoot, unclothed, undistinguishable in dark-| his favor, that I took him outside the door 
ness, so must I lie through all the night of|to tell him quietly, that I thought he might 
my decay,until Iam dust. In the name of that | consider himself very well off to get such a 
time, Tom, tell me the truth now!” windfall as he had got from my sister, and 

“ What is it you want to know ?” that I hoped he would make a good use of it. 

“You may be certain ;” in the energy of} You remember whether I took him out or 
her love she took him to her bosom as if he|not. I say nothing against the man ; he may 
were achild ; “that I will not reproach you. | be a very good fellow, for anything I know ; 
You may be certain that I will be com-|I hope he is.” 
passionate and true to you. You may be| “ Was he offended by what you said ?” 
certain that I will save you at whatever cost.| “No, he took it pretty well; he was civil 
© Tom, have you nothing to tell me? Whisper |enough. Where are you, Loo?” He sat up 
very softly. Say only ‘yes, and I shall|in bed and kissed her. “Good night, my dear, 
understand you ! ” good night!” 

She turned her ear to his lips, but he} “You have nothing more to tell me ?” 
remained doggedly silent. “No. What should I have? You wouldn’t 

“ Not a word, Tom ?” have me tell you a lie?” 

“How can I say Yes, or how canI say No,} “I wouldn’t have you do that to-night, 
when I don’t know what you mean? Loo,| Tom, of all the nights in your life ; many and 
you are a brave, kind girl, worthy I begin to/ much happier as I hope they will be.” 
think of a better brother thanI am. ButI/ “Thank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, 
have nothing more to say. Go to bed, go to/ that I am sure I wonder I don’t say anything, 
bed.” \to get to sleep. Go to bed, go to bed.” 
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Kissing her again, he turned round, drew 
the coverlet over his head, and lay as still as 
if that time had come by whichshe had adjured 
him. She stood for some time at the bedside 
before she slowly moved away. She stopped 
at the door, looked back when she had opened 
it, and asked him if he had called her? But 
he lay still, and she softly closed the door 
and returned to her room, 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously 
up and found her gone, crept out of bed, 
fastened his door, and threw himself upon his 
pillow again: tearing his hair, morosely 
erying, grudgingly loving her, hatefully but 
impenitently spurning himself, and no less 
hatefully and unprotitably spurning all the 
good in the world. 


THE LEARNED SAILOR. 


OnceE upon a time it was the ne’er-do-well 
of any family who went to sea, and he went 
out under the impression that he would not 
do very well, even if he should rise among 
sailors to the head of his profession: always 
supposing that he had not entered the navy 
or John Company’s service. He would be, 
when at his best, only the captain of a 
trading vessel, a man scarcely distinguished 
intellectually from a dealer in marine stores. 
His occupation was held to be no voucher for 
his respectability, or for his knowledge of any- 
thing more than a few practical details about 
ropes and sails and compasses. Little more 
science was credited to him for his power of 
guiding his ship from London to Rio Janeiro 
than would be supposed to be in the posses- 
sion of acab-driver able to guide his horse from 
Peckham to the Bank. Now, however, times, 
if they are not much changed, are changing, 
and the advance from barber-surgery to an 
age producing Jenners and John Hunters, 
was not greater than the advance will be 
from the decaying race of skippers to the age 
that will produce merchant officers looking 


upon their profession as a learned one, and | 


ranking with the best class in the aristocracy 
of intellect. 

That the youngster who goes to sea shall 
ever be considered by his friends really to 
have embraced one of the !earned professions 
may seem a remarkably foolish expectation. 
Time will show. Medicine was once a 
calling exercised only by slaves, who had no 
reason to anticipate its present dignity. But 
a boy, it will be said, goes to his ship while 
very young, and afterwards has little time for 
study. For book-study, perhaps. Yet, 
inasmuch as book-learning consists largely of 
intelligence received by hearsay from all 
quarters of the world, he may be no bad scho- 
lar whose work carries him about the world, 
and who is qualified to observe those things 
for himself in nature which are by others 
only seen in print. Asone may learn French 
among Frenchmen, Spanish among Spaniards, 
almost without opening a dictionary, so maya 





sailor, who is always seeing that about which 
shore-going philosophers can only read and 
write, become, with a right use of his time 
and opportunities, ten times more truly 
learned than a landsman,—and that, too, 
perhaps, by help of but a tenth part of the 
landsman’s literary toil. A certain quantity 
of book-work is of course essential, as the 
means by which a sailor becomes qualified to 
understand what he sees, knows what to look 
for, and how to observe. ‘The learned sailor 
will not be in a condition to dispense with 
books ; we only contend that he can become 
learned without more reading than his mode 
of life will readily permit. 

And there will hereafter be great need that 
the merchant officer should be, in the broad 
and true sense of the word—by which we 
steadily abide—a learned man. The same 
change is coming over the profession of the 
sailor that has come over other professions 
long ago. Its means and appliances are 
enlarging. Knowledge has increased enough 
to make it evident that an investigation of 
many secrets, and an application of many 
known principles of nature, are more and 
more becoming necessary for its perfect 
practice. The sailor in a hurricane now 
uses, or ought to use, his knowledge of the 
theory of storms, and saves his vessel from 
distress or loss easily enough by help of a 
little of his learning. The sailor on a voyage 
observes winds and currents ; and, thanks to 
a subtle comprehension of what we may call 
the internal anatomy of the seas traversed 
by his vessel—such, for example, as may be 
found broadly displayed in Lieutenant 
Maury’s Wind and Current Charts, and his 
Sailing Directions—he makes clipping voy- 
ages, that bless the man of trade with quick 
returns, and bless the world through the 
increased vitality of commerce. Nearly a thou- 
sand merchant captains now leave the Ame- 
rican ports freighted with results of the latest 
investigations, and at the same time in- 
structed how to investigate, so that fresh 
information may be stored. Their voyages 
to California are, through such knowledge, 
shortened by a third; and the seamen who 
are competent to take notes, sailing abroad in 
all directions, have. determined accurately 
the limits within which sperm-whales and 
other whales are found, to the great 
help of the whale-fishery ; have discovered a 
system of southwardly monsoons in the 
equatorial regions of the Atlantic, and on 
the west coast of America; have determined 
a vibratory motion of the trade-wind zones, 
with their belts of calms and their limits for 
every month of the year; have added greatly 
to the distinctness of our knowledge on the 
subject of the Gulf Stream ; have discovered 
the existence of currents nearly as remark- 
able in the Indian Ocean, on the coast of 
China, and on the north-western coast of 
America, besides storing up other knowledge, 
all in the most direet way conducive to the 
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interests of commerce, besides being gains to 
exact science, The rapid expansion both of 
commerce and Sesowioden for which we 
have in these days reason to look, will pro- 
duce in the next generation higher and more 
numerous demands than ever on the energies 
of the merchant officer ; the sea will become 
in a greater degree than it ever has been, the 
highway of nations ; and the sailor’s vocation 
will become one of the noblest in the world. 
How much the sailor has to learn and 
teach, Lieutenant Maury, we think, was the 
first to show, and to cause to be felt in an 
effective way. We doubt whether any seaman 
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' gopher, all look for most important aid from 
the learning that is « veloped and acquired 
at sea, 
| To the mind of the learned sailor, every- 
thing will bring knowledge. “The wind and 
rain,’ here we quote Lieutenant Maury’s 
own words, in the preface to his Sailing 
Directions, “the wind and rain ; the vapour 
and the cloud; the tide, the current, the 
saltness and depth, and temperature and 
colour of the sea; the shade of the sky; 
the temperature of the air; the tint and 
ishape of the clouds ; the height of the tree 
on the shore, the size of the leaves, the bril- 


hitherto has done so much as this gentleman | liancy of the flowers; each and all may be 
for the real elevation of his calling among all | regarded as the exponent of certain physica! 
nations and in every kind of service. He be-| combinations, and, therefore, as the expres- 
longs to the American navy, but he seeks|sion in which Nature chooses to announce 
cordial co-operation with all merchantofficers.| her own meaning; or, if we please, the 

There is the sea, he says in effect, covering | language in which she writes down the opera- 
three-fourths of the surface of the globe, the| tion of her own laws. To understand that 
widest field for discovery and observation | language, and to interpret aright those laws, 
that this planet offers, There is the atmo-| is the object of the undertaking which those 
sphere over earth and sea; the sailor has| who co-operate with me have in hand. No 
three-fourths of the whole human power of| fact gathered in such a field as this, there- 
investigating that. More than three-fourths, | fore, can come amiss to those who tread the 
for the sailor’s atmosphere is found always| walks of inductive philosophy; for in the 
subject only to its own uncomplicated laws ;| handbook of Nature, every such fact is a syl- 


its winds blow over a vast plain of water, 
offering them no such hindrance, forcing them 
into no such shifts as they are put to in 
passing over land, where they are vexed by 
mountain-tops, valleys, plains, woods, lakes 


and rivers, that all meddle with the move-| 


ment of the air. By applying to their use 
the secrets of the air and water, ships travel 
from shore to shore. The better they know 
such secrets—and more than half of them 
still remain unrevealed— with the greater 
safety, certainty, and speed will the ships 
travel. The sailor has only to carry with 
him proper instruments, a mind instructed 
to observe, and an accurate and punctual 
habit of note-taking, to become not merely a 
promoter of the interests of his own calling— 
though he is that in the first place—but also 


lable ; and it is by patiently collecting fact 
after fact, and by joining together syllable 
after syllable, that we may finally seek to 
read aright from the great volume which the 
mariner at sea and the philosopher on the 
mountain see spread out before them.” So 
|speaks Lieutenant Maury, not as an inno- 
| vator, but an exponent of that chapter in the 
history of seamanship which is to be found 
on the new leaf that society is just now 
turning over. 

Of Mr. Maury’s part in such a chapter 
mention has been once or twice made in this 
journal. A few lines of narrative are all 
that we need now supply. In November, 
leighteen hundred and fifty-one, application 
was made by the English to the American 
goverament for certain aid in enabling 


| 





a benefactor to all kinds of men. The obser-| officers of the Royal Engineers, on American 
vation that may mean little when taken by | soil, to take meteorological observations upon 
itself, has only to be placed in the hands of| an uniform plan, and for any co-operation that 
an instructed hydrographer, or meteorologist, | the scientific men of the United States might 
who has at the same time laid before him | be disposed to afford. To Lieutenant Maury, 
the contemporary records of observations|in his capacity of Superintendent of the 
made by other sailors at different points| National Observatory at Washington, this 
of the surface of the sea, and truths| application was in the natural course of 
of the grandest kind are confirmed or| business referred. His reply was not merely 
elicited. Whom does it not concern to under-| approval of the idea, but extension of it toa 
stand exactly, as only sailors can enable us| systematic and uniform plan of observation, 
to understand, the laws that regulate certain| not only on the soil of every country, but 
conditions of the atmosphere? We call\among sailors over the surface of all seas, 
weather capricious, only because we are not|This notion coming back to England, our 
yet clever enough to penetrate its mysteries.| Royal Society reported against the idea of 
Moist winds, essential to the growth of! attempting to procure the substitution of any 
plants, all blow from the sea; the culti-| uniform system for the various plans of 
vators of the vine and olive may be helped! observation used by various men of science 
by the same knowledge that is collected for|in one country and another, inasmuch as 
the service of the mariner; the husband-}their labours were already very valuable, 
man, the merchant, statesman, and philo-!and (as we understand the report) they 
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would not at all like to be interfered with. 
The idea of an uniform system of obser- 
vation, carried out by all countries in 
their ships, the same society approved, 
and to this, therefore, the assent of England 
to the American suggestion was confined. In 
deference to the Royal Society, Lieutenant 
Maury limited his proposal to this, when 
there was established afterwards a conference 
of practical and learned men of all nations, 
which met Jast year at Brussels, in the months 
of August and September, to discuss the 
subject. Enough was then said to prove that 
our Royal Society underrated the liberal dis- 
positions of philosophers in Europe. An 
uniform system of land observations would 
have been readily agreed upon ; but inasmuch 
as that question lay beyond the declared pur- 
pose of the conference, it was not formally 
discussed ; and, after planning a model form 
of log for the tabular record of those matters 
from which it was most important that each 
sailor should bring information home, the 
conference was closed. The form of log re- 
commended by the conference was to be 
applied to use in the navies of the chief 
European states; and though the employ- 
ment of it was never to be made binding 
upon merchant officers, yet the voluntary use 
of it by them was to be encouraged to the 
utmost. For the sake, therefore, both of pro- 
viding such encouragement and qualifying 
merchant seamen to observe, the American 
government undertakes that every merchant 
vessel carrying the Brussels log, and filling up 
punctually—not necessarily the whole, but 
at least a certain number of its columns, 
its barometer and thermometer being 
compared with standard instruments, shall 
be officially and gratuitously supplied 
with all the nautical works which its 
observations help to make. They go out 
fitted up with instruments by private 
enterprise, supplied by the state with all the 
newest charts; there are a thousand such 
trading vessels as we have said already in the 
service of the United States ; and so we have 
already the sea dotted with floating observa- 
tories. 

For having given the first strong pull in 
this excellent direction, it is our duty heartily 
to express our obligations to America. But 
merchant seamen in this country do not mean 
to be inactive. Obstinate and ignorant skip- 
pers still exist, of course, on each side of the 
Atlantic, but the men who make themselves 
heard abroad and at home are they who are 
working hard for the development of their 

rofession. A handsome work has been 
ately issued by an English captain, who has 
commanded six or seven trading vessels, and 
commands now one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers—Captain Methven. It is 
a book called The Log of a Merchant Officer, 
describing what a sea life is, and what it 
ought to be, what a log is, and what it 
ought to be, presenting at the close a real log 
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in fac-simile, elementary in its teaching, agree- 
able in its style, pleasantly embellished by 
the author’s pencil, and just costly enough to 
make it valued by the young gentleman who, 
having made up his mind to go to sea, shall 
have received it as a present from some 
thoughtful uncle. So much we undertake to 
say of it, though we are not reviewers, 
Captain Methven’s whole purpose seems to 
us to be the hastening of the day when the 
profession of the sailor shall be what we have 
a right to call a learned man. Sir William 
Reid, who, by his work on Storms, ranks with 
the first of those whose labours tend to this 
essential and inevitable end, says of the 
mercantile marine that “he can imagine few 
pursuits of a higher kind than this,” and, 
pointing out how “the increasing application 
of science to practical navigation calls for new 
acquirements in the sea commander,” ex- 
presses cordial appreciation of Captain 
Methven’s efforts. And Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
ushering the Captain’s book into the world, 
adds, still in the same vein, “ Certainly there 
is no profession embracing a higher kind 
of knowledge than that of the seaman. Even 
in its most limited range there is a necessity 
for an empirical if not a rational acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental truths of physical 
geography, astronomy, mathematics, me- 
chanics, magnetism, meteorology, and the laws 
of health. In advancing competition, scien- 
tific knowledge, in every trade and profession, 
has become the condition for true success, 
both among individuals and nations.” 

We therefore warn young men going, or 
just gone tosea, that the vocation of the 
unlearned sailor is departing, and that they 
must qualify themselves,so that they may 
hold their ground under a new order of 
things. As hints to them we will not intrude 
any impertinent ideas of our own, but take 
advantage of the experience of Captain Meth- 
ven, and cite three or four of his suggestions. 

In the first place we will call attention to 
the fact that although the ships at the port 
of Blackwall offer more advantages than 
perhaps any other to young gentlemen who 
“go to sea,” yet of all the lads of good con- 
nexion who have entered on a sea-life at that 
port during the last fifteen years, not twenty 
have risen to the command of a ship. Why 
do the youths fail? For want of right pre- 
liminary training. The men, again, who 
really have risen to command, have, as a 
class, not been equal to their duties. The 
standard set up for captains of the old India- 
men, is rarely reached by men who go out 
in command of vessels as to size, model, and 
canvas, far superior to those old Indiamen, 
and carrying crews that increase by a great 
deal the weight of responsibility. Ship- 
building, and ship-commanding have not kept 
pace with each other,—one has advanced, the 
other has, in some respects stepped backward. 
All quick eyes, however, are now well on tie 
alert; other days are coming for the 
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merchant sailor, and they have, in part, 
already come. A boy gains nothing by going 
to sea at a too unripe age ; let him wait till he 
is fifteen years old, and take care that by 
that time he can translate Cesar, is well 
versed in arithmetic, and has the best ele- 
mentary knowledge he can acquire of algebra, 
geometry, the use of logarithms, trigonometry, 
and the chief branches of natural philosophy. 
He cannot be too skilful with the pencil, and 
should understand shading with Indian ink, 
and as much as he can acquire of the use of 
colour. He should have learnt one modern 
language, and if he stay ashore some months 
beyond the age of fifteen, he may spend them 
in reading Riddle’s “ Navigation.” 

Let him then enter, we will say, on board 
a Blackwall ship, and make his first voyage 
without books, studying with his eyes, ready 
to do anything, spending his leisure rather 
among the men in the tops, learning from 
them how to knot, reefing and furling with 
them, and becoming familiar with all the 
ropes and all their mysteries. Let him keep 
also a neat log journal. In the interval 
between his first and second voyage, let him 
work at Riddle with a master, and take 
lessons in languages, in drawing, painting, or 
any other subject that may be worked at 
afterwards, in leisure hours at sea. Let the | 
career be continued in this spirit, and the| 
end of it will be success, ; 

It is not only the merchant officer who is| 
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below should be both a relaxation and an 
enjoyment to him. The forecastle should, 
therefore, at least, contain provision for a 
clean, dry bed, a comfortable well-set-out 
meal, with space, light, and ventilation ; and 
these, it will be candidly admitted are, in 
theory, the minimum conditions for comfort. 
The crowding up of this space, as is generally 
the case, by filthy bunks, and still more 
filthy hammocks, occupied by discontented 
idleness, under the baneful system of watch 
and watch, makes it a place whence the 
fair sisters Godliness and Cleanliness have 
withdrawn, shuddering.” 

The only other point upon which we shall 
cite Captain Methven is, again a hint to 
owners. Though the ship’s log is the 
most important thing on board, it is, in ordi- 
nary cases, practically useless; the log-slate 
is carelessly written up, and as the need of 
carefulness increases, it becomes less possible 
to get it, even with the best intentions. Fancy 
an officer in a storm stooping over the binna- 
cle, with the rain dripping from his hat, taking 
after dark, what the captain styles flying 
shots at the barometer with a spot of light 
from a dark lantern, and then going to look 
at a sympiesometer in another place, that is 
fixed where it is subject to another tempera- 
ture. There should exist, it is urged, on 


board every merchant vessel, proper conve- 
nience for writing up the log slate in all 


weathers, accurately and with punctuality. 





to take a new position. It would be fit that; Ships’ logs cannot continue to be what they 
the common seaman should rise with him,| have been. There should be a deck-house, 
Captain Methven speaks truth inthe seaman’s | however small, lighted up at sundown, con- 
cause. Merchant officers, he says, generally | taining the log slate and all the ship’s instru- 
dislike merchant crews, and want faith in the | ments, proper convenience for writing, and 
men. They should be pitied rather than; the chart of the ship’s voyage spread out for 
disliked, and they are better, he says, than; reference. In large vessels, this deck-house 
one might suppose they would be made by | should be a regular chart-room. Everywhere 
their position. The ordinary position of ajit should be the accepted workshop of the 
common sailor on board a trading vessel, has! learned sailor. 

been dwelt upon repeatedly in Household| Of the mysteries of charts and logs them- 
Words. We have nothing to add to what has} selves, we do not speak. We content ourselves 
been already said of the miseries of the fore-| with recording this fact: as a memorial of the 
castle ; of the harassing and worse than use- | departing epoch of unlearned seamanship. It 
1ess watch and watch system ; and of the other | occurs in a note to Captain Methven’s work, 
causes of that premature old age so often to|and is as follows: “One of the very few 
be found written in the faces of young sea-| officers whom I have ever met who took an 
men. For ourselves, we have spoken ; but! interest in a log-book, was employed in the 
we are not sorry to add here Captain; Hooghly and in the head of the Bay of 
Methven’s testimony upon two important} Bengal, which is rife with storms. He pro- 
points, It is the testimony of a merchant | vided his vessel with a superior class of log- 
officer whom a just devotion to his profession | book, arranged so as to meet the circumstances 
induced, on three several voyages, to lay aside | of the weather with which he was brought in 
the quarter-deck jacket, and make himself at contact, and had the volume bound in a plain 
home with the men in the forecastle. He!neat strong cover. His owner, one of the 
learned to respect them, and to revolt from | leading shipowners of England, disallowed the 
their home. “ It is important,” he writes, yet “to ; bill as being unusual and not needed; car- 
make great amelioration in the accommoda-'tridge paper, with a pasteboard cover and 
tion provided for the labouring occupants of! extemporaneous ruling, being considered 
a merchant ship; for when it is considered | more fitting.” Yet it is the log-book which 
that this is the home-life of men who have to| professes to define that vital fact, a ship’s 
do the brunt of the work, and that the home | position. “I have repeatedly,” says the same 
of the working man should be a rest from his | authority, “given corrections of two degrees 
labour, the short periods which the sailor has! of longitude (!) generally to foreign, but also 
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on one or two occasions to English ships 
running between America and Europe.” 
After this, who does not cry, All-hail to the 
new race of sailors, who will put this igno- 
rance aside, and rise to a true comprehension 
of their noble calling ? 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE PASHA, 


Tue Pasha is a pleasant elderly gentleman, 
and a friend of mine. He is about forty- 
two, he says, not being very particular on 
the subject: but he looks a fair fifty. He 
attributes this circumstance to his having 
married at fifteen. I inwardly believe this is 
a libel on the Turkish ladies, but I could not 
banter the -Pasha on such a subject, for the 
Harem is forbidden ground even for a hint to 
stand upon. Upon the whole, therefore, I 
think it is best to acquiesce in the forty-two, 
and take those years for granted. The Pasha 
himself believes devoutly in them. So do I. 

Picture a tall, spare, aristocratic-looking 
gentleman—Gentleman is theonly word which 
would give you an idea of the Pasha; it is 
written by Nature’s own hand on every quiet 
dignified movement, in every subdued smile, 
in every lofty and winning courtesy. The 
man would break his heart if his ermine 
were defiled. He was born a knight after the 
old romantic idea of such an individual, and 
he will live and die with a crest as unsullied 
as Bayard or Amadis of Gaul. I believe it 
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would be physically impossibly for him to 
utter an untruth, to forget his honourable 
pride, or to do one mean, paltry, or unworthy 
action to any human being. I would take 
his plain, simply spoken word, in almost any 
ible circumstances, and I would place any. 
interest I held dear in his keeping, fearlessly. 
His dress is a plain single-breasted coat of 
the rich plum-colour which the Turks love. 
It is made of a peculiar cloth which I under- 
stand comes chiefly from Belgium. The 
Pasha’s trousers are too large for him: I 
cannot deny that. They give him the ap- 
ce of being bow-legged. They are too 

ong, too wide, too baggy, generally. In fact, 
it is surprising to me how he keeps them on, 
as braces appear to be an undiscovered 
mystery in Turkey. The Pasha wears two 
pair of shoes, one over the other. The under 
shoes are of exquisitely fine Russian leather, 
about the consistence of a kid glove. His 
overshoes, which he wears when he goes 
abroad, are the unromantic blucher. The top 
of the Pasha’s head is surmounted by a small 
fez or red cap, which the late Sultan brought 
into fashion. It has a tassel of at Jeast half a 
pound weight of corded blue silk. Beneath 
it is a finely worked linen lining detached 
from the cap, and peeping in a snowy ring all 
round it. This is the sign ofa Turkish dandy. 
His cap is also surmounted by a broad, flat, 
circular piece of gold. This is the sign of his 
being a Turkish officer, and I wish the sign ' 
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were always worn as worthily. It is, of course, 
needless to add that the Pasha wears his coat 
buttoned up to the chin, and is far too mili- 
tary a genius to display anything in the shape 
of shirt collar. On his right hand little finger, 
however, he wears a diamond ring, which 
once belonged to the Dey of Algiers, and 
cost a thousand pounds. The expression of 
the Pasha’s face is mild and placid, almost to a 
fault. His nose is aquiline, his beard spare, 
his mouth well cut, and his eyes are lively 
and well opened. His voice is as habitu- 
ally low and soft as those heard in English 
drawing-rooms. When he is at home he sits 
generally wrapped up in a dressing-gown 
lined with furs, and put on over his other 
clothes (for he tells me the climate even in 
June is treacherous). With his legs curled up 
beneath him on the sofa, he gives his mild 
audiences to suitors, who prostrate themselves 
before him when they enter his presence. 
When he wants anything he touches a little 
spring-bell which is placed beside him—it 
makes one tink, and in a minute several of 
the fifty-six servants he keeps come noise- 
lessly in and await his commands, with their 
hands placed above their hearts. When he 
has spoken they touch their foreheads, in 
sign of unquestioning and implicit obedience ; 
then they disappear as silently as they had 
entered. 

Generally speaking, it may be said to be 
an agreeable thing to be a Turkish Pasha ; 
he is, nevertheless, a personage of great power 
and authority. He is about as absolute a 
provincial governor as can be conceived. It 
is, therefore, pleasant to add that he is as 
easy and good-humoured as the majority of 
his fellow Pashas in other places. Indeed, 
his power of late years has been rather nomi- 
nal than real. He is fettered a good deal by 
personal enemies in the Medglis, or mixed 
tribunal, by the intrigues of the Greeks, and 
by the growing power of the press. He is 
obliged, therefore, to be something of a trim- 
mer in his official conduct; and he is mightil 
afraid of the European consuls, who all wate 
him like so many policemen in private 
clothes, and often worry him out’ of health 
and spirits with their litigious and trouble- 
some conduct. They interfere in the affairs 
of his command on the most improper occa- 
sions, and they hector him with singular 
effrontery. Of course, if the Pasha were well 
acquainted with European politics, and under- 
stood these gentlemen, he would not tolerate 
their pretensions upon any terms; but the 
Pasha is not a traveller. He is of the 
old school, and his education has been 
neglected. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Pasha profits by his post, in a pecuniary point 
of view. On the contrary, it costs him money. 
His pay is about seven hundred pounds 4 
year, and his mere charities, with the neces- 
sary, or customary, expenses of his post, must 
exceed one thousand pounds, After the 
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fashion of his brethren, he keeps a whole 
army of retainers ; and every now and then 
he finds it good policy to send a valuable 
present to Constantinople, otherwise he would 
lose his place ; or, at least, this event would 
be highly probable. Upon the whole, per- 
haps, in round numbers, the Pashalik costs 
him one thousand five hundred pounds a year, 
besides the pay he derives from it. The sum, 
however, is a mere bagatelle to him, for 
though he would not own it on any account, 
he is really one of the richest gentlemen in 
Turkey ; his father and grandfather having 
both made very large fortunes in trade. 
When I say that he is one of the richest gen- 
tlemen in Turkey, I mean that he may have 
twenty thousand, or twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year in land: of course there are 
many far richer ; but this may stil] be called 
a first-class fortune in the East. Having 
said this, it is proper to add that my Pasha is 
not a portrait. He is the type of a class, and 
few persons who have lived familiarly with 
the higher order of Turks will fail to recog- 
nise him in many places. 

I have said the Pasha would be sorry to 
avow that he isa rich man; but, in reality, 
he goes much farther than this. So strong is 
the force of tradition, and so dangerous was 
it, at one time, to be reputed wealthy, that 
there is no nobility in the world more deeply 
indebted than the Turkish Pashas. They 
borrow money at exorbitant interest, not 
because they want it, but to conceal the true 
state of their fortune; and a man who has, 
perhaps, one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, buried somewhere in the ground, will 
designedly seem to’have the utmost difficulty 
in paying five pounds. The Pashas, as a 
class, are kept poor by the number of their 
useless retainers; the constant drain for 
presents to the higher authorities, and the 
general muddle which seems to cling inevi- 
tably to all Turkish affairs. Besides, they 
are bad financiers, and though some of them 
have acute ideas enough on trading matters, 
very few can be made to comprehend 
the advantages of profitable investments. 
Until lately, there was no national debt in 
Turkey. There are still no banks, no rail- 
roads, none of those enterprises on a grand 
scale which present a secure employment for 
private fortune ; and, if there were, the Turk 
would long look shyly on them. 

Let me describe a visit to the Pasha. It 
is early morning, and I have something to 
communicate to my friend, so I shall send to 
know when he can receive me. The polite 
answer is soon returned. His Excellency 
will receive me at once. I may as well say 
that so great is British influence in Turkey, 
however, that I believe his Excellency would 
receive me in the middle of the night, if he 
had just gone to bed with a severe cold. 
Foreign officers usually pay official visits, 
seco by a cavass, to clear the way, and 
accompanied by their secretary and inter- 
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preter. I, of course, being a shadow, and 
going to ashadowy Pasha, proceed alone. A 
quarter of an hour’s walk brings me to a 
large rambling white-washed house, This is 
the Konaki, or Pasha’s residence, A score 
of armed men are lounging about the court- 
yard, also some suitors, and some dogs. A 
rabble rout of slippers of all sizes and deno- 
minations encumber the threshold. Having 
passed over these, without being tripped up, 
I am received by the Pasha’s chief secretary, 
who conducts me up a broad flight of wooden 
stairs, the banisters of which are painted red. 
Making our way through a bowing crowd of 
cavasses, hojas, suitors, and all sorts of people, 
who already throng the anteroom, we soon 
come before a heavy curtain, which serves 
for a door to the Pasha’s private room. This 
curtain is noiselessly drawn back, The word 
is passed to the men-at-arms, that the Pasha 
is giving private audience, and is not to be 
disturbed. The next moment we are in his 
presence. He has risen, and advanced to 
meet his shadowy guest ; he takes me by the 
hand, and presses it almost affectionately ; 
then he leads me to a place beside him, and 
we sit down together. 

It would be a breach of all etiquette to 
begin upon business at once, so we look round 
jthe room. It is a large apartment, with a 
bright copper mangal, or charcoal burner, 
_— in the centre of the matted floor. It 

as a sofa and some chairs for furniture: 
nothing more. 


The ceiling, and the little 
cupboards (like pigeon holes), let into the 
wall, are quaintly painted. The open windows 
have a grand view of the surrounding country, 
and a fine Dollond telescope beside my friend, 
testifies to the interest he takes in the pros- 


;pect. Indeed, looking through this tele- 
| scope is, I know, one of his most favourite and 
constant amusements, It is his occupation, 
| his relief, and consolation amid the affairs of 
state. As I am taking mental note of these 
things two servants enter, always in the 
same silent way. They bring two pipes, each 
of the same size, and each with jewelled 
amber mouth-pieces. The attendants draw 
themselves up opposite to us, like automatons. 
Each places his right hand on his heart, two 
other servants place the silver pipe-trays, 
and the next moment we are inhaling won- 
derful tobacco, the first draught of smoke 
penetrating both our lungs at precisely the 
same time, though the Pasha had half a 
second the advantage of me in the presenta- 
tion of the pipe, to mark his quality of host, 
He would explain this, if I were to ask him, 
by saying it is Turkish hospitality first 
to taste yourself whatever you offer to a 
guest, 

The pipe business being disposed of, there 
enter two other attendants; one bears a 
crimson napkin richly embroidered with gold 
over his left shoulder, the other a coffee tray 
with cups of elegant filagree work. These 
servants are usually the most favoured of an 
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oriental household. 


We are presented in| 


There is but one thing more to be noticed, 


the same manner, with two small cups of and that is, that whereas I gave but thirty 


unsweetened and unstrained coffee, and then | 


the attendants 


retire, and I open 
business, 


my 


shillings as the official present to the Pasha’s 
servants, I learn, when he has departed, by 
the exultation of Demetri and the statelier 


Everything, of course, goes upon wheels. | joy of Hamet, that his excellency has given 
Sir Palaver Tweedledum himself could not | mine two pounds, 


make things pleasanter than the Pasha. If I| 


wanted his signet ring (upon which he has 
just breathed, and has used on the spot to 
sign an official document I have requested 
of him) I might have it. If I asked for 
the best horse in his stable, for the loan of 
the wonderful fur dressing gown, or any pos- 
sible thing under the moon, I might have it. 
Never mind. We must try the more earnestly 
to ask nothing incompatible with the strict 
principles of justice and good feeling; we 
must be the more fully aware of the solemn 
responsibility which rests at this moment 
upon every British public servant in Turkey. 
Let us turn the conversation. Let us tell the 
Pasha all sorts of stray odds and ends of 
news from Europe which he asks after so 
thirstily. Let us listen in return to his ideas 
on things in general, and on politics in parti- 
cular. You and I, and Smith and Thomp- 
son, all think the same way: I would not 
give a button to hear any of you, I might as 
well talk to myself; but the Pasha has quiet 
ideas of his own stowed away in sly corners 
of his mind, such as might make the hairs of 
common men to stand on an end. 
Well, we shall go chatting away very 
leasantly for an hour or two, smoking chi- 
uques, and laughing in our sleeves, until 
his Excellency has quite a colour with the 
invigorating exercise. Then I shall go. Again 
the Pasha will get up and lead me by the 
hand to the doorway, and then he will draw 
his gallant figure up to its full height, and 
take leave of me with the air of a prince and 
the cordial smile of an honest man. And to- 
morrow, or the day after, a gorgeous appari- 
tion of arms and gold embroidery will appear 
at my house, and ask when I will receive the 
Pasha, and I also shall answer, at once. Then 
the Pasha will come on horseback, with run- 
ning footmen and pipe bearers beside him ; 
and the folding doors of my little cottage 
will be thrown wide open to receive him. 
The neighbourhood will assemble with a mix- 
ture of awe and admiration. There will be a 
clattering of arms in. the hall ; and the Pasha, 
with his sword on his thigh, will stride 
through with the mien of a king. My Greek 
servant, who has been sent to borrow some 
coffee cups next door, and who has a talent 
for getting things in a pickle, will enter 
behind him, and, as I step forward with a 
smile and a bow to welcome my grand 
acquaintauce, I shall see Demetri, coffee 
cups and all, tripped up by a cavass’s sword, 
and falling with a mighty crash. But the 
Pasha never turns his head; he knows 
very well what a European household is in 
Turkey. 


PROGRESS. 


Att victory is struggle, using chance 

And genius well; all bloom is fruit of death ; 
All being, effort for a future germ; 

All good, just sacrifice ; and life’s success 

Is rounded-up of integers of thrift 

From toil and self-denial, Man must strive 

If he would freely breathe or conquer: slaves 
Are amorous of ease and dalliance soft ; 

Who rules himself calls no man master, and 
Commands success even in the throat of fate. 
Creation’s soul is thrivance from decay ; 

And nature feeds on ruin ; the big earth 
Summers in rot, and harvests through the frost, 
To fructify the world; the mortal Now 

Is pregnant with the spring-flowers of To-come ; 
And death is seed-time of eternity. 


SMOKE OR NO SMOKE. 


Why do a vast proportion of the inha- 
bitants of London, and other dense towns, 
die of diseases of the lungs? Why does the 


spruce linen that starts pure and spot- 
less every day from Camberwell, Camden 
Town, and other suburbs, reach the City 
and public offices smudged and grimy? Why 
do the Londoners pay above a million sterling 
a year more to their laundresses than washing 


costs provincials? Why do the pictures in 
the National Gallery constantly require to be 
cleaned, and (according to Cunningham and 
Moore), destroyed ? Why are foreigners made 
to believe that our oldest public edifices are 
built of coal, and our statues carved in ebony ? 
Why do flowering shrubs and young children 
transplanted from the country to within 
the bills of mortality, sicken and die? Why 
cannot the cultivators, upon back-window- 
sills, of drooping mignonnette and limp wall- 
flowers, gather a stalk without defiling their 
hands? Why do the sheep in the parks wear 
the livery of woe and appear in perpetual 
half mourning? Why is a smoky house 
placed first in the list of domestic tortures ; 
even before a scolding wife? ‘Why have 
smoke, and chimney sweepers, and chimney 
sweeping cost the legislature almost as many 
Acts of Parliament as Game, or the National 
Debt. Why? Because the eight hundred 
thousand domestic chimneys, and the un- 
counted factory chimneys of London are not 
made to consume their own smoke, in spite of 
Lord Palmerston. 

The first and most important of the 
questions asked above is answered by all 
the others: the great destruction of life 


|from pulmonary disease is due to the 








Charles Dickens.) SMOKE OR 
fact that the soot which smudges the collars 
and chitterlings of our citizens, that ruins 
our finest paintings, that blackens our public 
buildings, that suffocates our country-born 
babies, that kills our plants, that fleeces our 
sheep of their whiteness, that blackens our 


faces, and buries our whole bodies in palls of ' 


fog, is also constantly passing into our lungs ; 
and, as the cells of that organ were not in- 
tended to act as soot-sifters, any more than 
Sam Slick’s watches were made to be bruised 
under sledge- hammers, they soon become 
the “vile prisons of afflicted breath ;” and, 
stopping it altogether, add mournful entries 
to the books of the Registrar General of 
Deaths. 

By Lord Palmerston’s Smoke Abatement 
Act, all furnaces in London must, after 
the first of August next, be so constructed 
or altered as to consume their own smoke ; 
but it has been stated that compliance with 
the Act will be next to impossible. To test 
the accuracy of this prediction let us see 
not only whether smoke is destructible, but 
whether it cannot be converted into fuel. 
In order to solve the problem, look at 
a gas-light : see how brightly and clearly it 
burns, yet the carburetted hydrogen which 
feeds the flame may have been smoke as dense 
and as black as that which the river steamers 
pour over you whenever you have occasion to 
cross London Bridge; for, every addition 
of coal that is made in the retort (or still) at 
the gasometer first gives off smoke, which 
becomes inflammable gas by the action of 
increased heat, just as the smoke of a do- 
mestic fire which is generated when first 
coal,is put on, becomes flame when there 
is a bright fire. Smoke, therefore, which on 
cooling becomes soot, becomes, when heated 
to more than six hundred degrees of Fahren- 
heit, inflammable gas. Every wreath of 
smoke that curls up a chimney is so much 
wasted fuel; and, when we know that 
in the regular manufacture, one pound of 
coal suffices to make four cubic feet of lumi- 
niferous gas, we can easily believe Count 
Rumford’s statement that five-sixths of the 
ordinary heat of an English fire goes up the 
chimney. 

The way to destroy smoke, then, is simply 
to burn it ; and the heat required to do this 
being very great, it seems easier to destroy 
smoke in a furnace than in a grate. Among 
the most effectual plans hitherto adapted to 
furnaces, are those by Messrs. Jucke, Hall, 
Hazeldine, and Lee Stevens. Three of these 
systems are based upon the effectual expedient 
of not putting on too much coal at a time ; 
and the supply of fuel in small quantities is 
so regulated by machinery, that it becomes 
almost instantly heated to the non-smoking 
degree. The other plan is that of projecting a 
streaming wall of hot atmospheric air against 
the smoke in its passage from the fire to the 
chimney, and so converting it into an inflam- 
mable gas. At the back of the fire a plate 
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iron faced with fire-brick is so placed 
nearly upright, as to reach from the ashpit to 
| the crown of the furnace, at the back of it, but 
jin front of the mouth of the chimney. This 
|plate eventually becomes intensely heated ; 
,and the air, rushing under the bottom 
edge of the plate in the ashpit (where a 
space is left for it to enter), becomes incon- 
ceivably hot before it reaches the top, where it 
meets the dense gases passing over the upper 
edge of the plate. The oxygen contained in 
this heated air attains, by expansion, a great 
| affinity for the carburetted hydrogen and 
other combustible gases that are flowing off 
from the fire ; and, by this means, such of the 
carbonic gases as would otherwise pass waste- 
fully away in volumes of opaque smoke, are 
perfectly united, and completely perform the 
| function of fuel by burning in clear, white, 
and elongated flame, whose caloric is rapidly 
absorbed by the heating surface of the boiler, 
copper, pan, still, or other boiling, steam- 
producing, or evaporative vessel to which it is 
applied. This is Mr. Lee Stevens’s plan, and 
it has the great advantage of requiring no 
machinery; so that no inattention or un- 
skilfulness of the stoker can affect its action. 
We have witnessed and tested its efficacy at 
the office of the Times newspaper, at the 
famous blacking mart of Day and Martin, and 
at the great sweetmeat factory of Hill and 
Jones. With necessary attention the other 








inventions perform their functions thoroughly, 


and we have seen them also in such effectual 
operation as to leave no doubt that the smoke 
nuisance from factories and steam engines. 
can be utterly abated. 

But, supposing the Act of Parliament to be 
complied with by all the tall chimneys of the 
metropolis, before we can count upon a clear 
atmosphere, there will be an enormous balance 
of short chimneys belonging to some eight 
hundred thousand domestic houses, to deal with. 
And here we turn to Dr. Arnott; whose simple 
and ingenious improvement upon Cutler’s 
grate we can verify is even more efficient for 
domestic use than the expedients we have 
described are for steam furnaces. We have. 
already explained that smoke is generated 
when coal is first put on, from imperfect com- 
bustion. Dr. Arnott never puts coal on, 
and therefore his fire never smokes. He 
pushes it up. He does not smother the fire 
by pouring fuel upon the top, but causes fuel 
to ascend trom the bottom. Neither is his a 
new grate; but simply a receipt for making old 
grates and chimneys smokeless: take out the 
bottom of your grate, fix close under the 
void an open iron box, six or eight inches. 
deep, with a moveable bottom; let the 
bottom of the box be supported by a 
piston-rod, fastened to the hearth, so that, 
by means of the poker, it may be pushed 
upwards at will: fill the box with coal 
enough to last the whole day—say from 
twenty to thirty pounds’ weight—then light 
your fire in the ordinary manner, upon the 
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ate. As the fire burns down, lift up the 
Cotten of the box by the application of the 
poker to certain holes or catches in the 
piston, and you will enjoy a clear, bright, 
smokeless fire until the bottom is pushed up 
into the fire, to denote that the box is empty ; 
which, in well-regulated families, will not 
happen until bed-time. When you want to 
put the fire out, remove most of the red-hot 
lumps ; for, by this improvement, the smallest 
coal cakes into lumps. When you don’t 
want to put it out, and to keep it gently 
alive all night, do nothing. Even after 
nearly all the coal which is surrounded by 
the fire bars has been consumed, the air will 
dive into the coal-box and keep the fire there 
gently alight—like a torch burning from the 
top downwards—until almostall the fuel is con- 
sumed, and thus the fire will remain burning 
for a whole day or night, without stirring or 
attendance, yet it is ready to burn up actively 
at any moment when the piston is raised. 
The fire never need be let out all the winter, 
and that with a considerable economy of 
fuel. 

It will be perceived that no air can pass 
through the fire from the bed of the grate— 
a defect as respects draught, but a merit in 
preventing the body of coal in the reservoir 
from igniting before it reaches above the lower 
bar. The defect is converted into a merit, 
in the chimney, which is gradually con- 
tracted and fitted with a throstle-valve 
having an index outside, by which the size 
of the orifice inside can be regulated so as to 
increase or diminish the draught. Any grate 
can be fitted with Dr. Arnott’s expedients 
for from twenty-five to thirty shillings, and 
any person who may have the good sense to 
wish to adopt them, had better procure the 
Journal of the Society of Arts for the twelfth 
of May last, and read a report of the full, 
clear and easily understood explanations, 
which Dr. Arnott publicly and most liberally 
gave at a meeting of the Society, without 
reserving to himself any sort of patent right 
or advantage whatever. 

Mr. Julius Jeffries, another leader of the 
legions of smoke-haters, has made a pro- 
position, which must be mentioned. He 
says, remove all the gas-factories to a distance 
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black coal which now forms the bed of the!as white, and the linen a great deal cleaner 


than the air, the monuments, and the linen of 
Paris, or Munich, or St. Petersburg. 





TATTYBOYS RENTERS. 


THAT gregarious tendency common to men, 
as well as to the inferior orders of animation, 
that leads the devouring lion to howl in 
company with the Leo vorans, minnows to 
flow together into the net of the snarer, 
herrings to be taken in shoals of thousands, 
blacklegs to horde with blacklegs, lords with 
lords, children with children, birds of a 
feather, in fact, human as well as ornitholo- 
gical, to flock together—has brought a con- 
siderable number of eccentric parties together 
in Tattyboys Rents. For the Rents being 
decidedly eccentric of themselves as Rents, it 
was but natural and to be expected that at 
least one party of eccentric character should, 
in the first instance, come to reside in them, 
After this it was not of course surprising, 
carrying out the birds-of-a-feather theory, 
that other eccentric parties should come and 
join party number one ; and the glorious and 
yet natural result has been, that we possess 
in Tattyboys Rents perhaps as queer a lot of 

arties as you could find (though we are per- 
ectly solvent) out of Queer Street. 

I strove so hard, remis atque velis, in the 
first instance, to give you as sufficient an idea 
of the Rents, architecturally speaking, that I 
had little space to dilate on the character- 
istics of the inhabitants. You might have 
been able to discern something like eccen- 
tricity in Miss Tattyboys, but I cannot bring 
her forward with anything like certainty as a 
character: she is so unsubstantial, so mythic. 
As it has been often and bitterly complained 
of by her tenants—you don’t know where to 
have her. But the Rents can boast other 
characters about whom there is no mistake, 
who stand out in bold and well-defined relief, 
and who, whether tradesmen or dealing at 
one another’s shops, are emphatically rum 
customers, Will you allow me to introduce 
you toafew? You will? Mumchance, stand 
forth ! 

Right up at the further end of the Rents, 
where the thoroughfare is blockaded by the 
high frowning walls of Smelt and Pigg’s 


from London, bring up the carburetted | foundry, dwells, in a house—one of the din- 


hydrogen in pipes, and use it to heat coke in 
your grates. That is to say, take your lumps 
of coal to the gasometer; extract the gas 


giest, shabbiest, queerest houses in Tattyboys 
Rents—P. R. Mumchance. Would you know 
for what stand the initials P. R. For Peter 


(which send travelling per pipes), send it up| Robert, haply? For Peregrine Reuben, or 


to London in the form of coke, and then burn 
the two together, to make a cheerful fire. 
Dr. Arnott and Mr. Jeffries differ only 
in this: the former manufactures his coke 
and cheerful fire all at once on the premises, 
while Mr. Jeffries puts his combustibles out 
to make. 

There is no reason whatever why the at- 
mosphere of London, and other great towns, 
should not be as clear, the public buildings 





Pietro Rolando, or Paul Ralph? Not at all. 
Mumchance’s father (commonly known as Old 
Nutcrackers, from the strong development 
of his facial muscles) was a great admirer— 
some say friend and creditor—of that virtuous, 
illustrious, and magnanimous prince, the 
penultimate possessor of the British throne ; 
and young Mumchance, now of that ilk, 
being born about the year eighteen hundred 
and eleven, was christened, in a moment 
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of loyal enthusiasm, Prince Regent Mum- 
chance. This patronymic is a sore point and 
grievous stumbling-block with Mumchance. 
The Prince Regent is his old man of the sea, 
his .white elephant of Ava. He is fond of 
political discussion. What could an indi- 
vidual bearing so illustrious a name be but 
an out-and-out, an ultra-cerulean Conservative. 
So Mumchance is a Tory of the bitterest 
description ; and as the majority of the Renters 
are as bitter Radicals, opposing rates, taxes, 
rents, or indeed any other imposts, vehe- 
mently, the discussions that nightly take 
place in the parlour of the Cape of Good 
Hope are not of the pleasantest description. 
Moreover, Mumchance is fond of his glass ; 
and could you expect an individual bearing 
the august name of the great champion of 
rare beverages (it is whispered, even, the 
inventor of hock and soda-water) to consume 
such vulgar liquids as porter, or gin, or rum ? 
No. P. R. Mumchance never asks you if you 
will take a glass of ale, or a “drain” of gin. 
“Glass of sherry wine, sir?” is the Prince 
Regent’s hospitable interrogatory ; and a good 
many glasses of sherry wine does the Prince 
Regent take in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. 

Mumchance keeps a shop—a stationer’s 
shop. He sells stationery, account books, 


slates and slate pencils, tops, marbles, string, | 


paste, and, by some curious idiosyncracy, 
ickles.. How he got into that line, or how 

e can reconcile pickles with writing peper, 
I cannot imagine; but there are the pickles— 
walnut, onion, and mixed—in big earthen 
jars; and at all hours of the day you may 
see small brigades of children bearing half- 
pence and cracked teacups or gallipots, bound 
to Mumchanee’s for “a pennorth of pickles, 
please.” 

But pray don’t think that although 
Mumchance is a stationer and account- 
book manufacturer, his shop is at all like a 
stationer’s. Not at all. It is considerably 
more like the warehouse of a wholesale 
tobacconist who has sold his stock out; and 
it has, if I must be candid, a considerable 
dash of the marine store and of the rag-shop. 
There is a ghostly remnant of a whilom 
gigantic pair of scales ; there are mysterious 
tubs and packing cases, and bulging parcels 
tied with rotten cord. Mumchance does not 
deny that he buys waste paper; the evil- 
minded whisper that he buys and sells rags : 
nay, old Mrs. Brush, the veteran inhabitant 
alluded to in a former paper, minds the 
time when a doll—a real black doll—swung 
backward and forward in the wind over 
the door of Toby, commonly hight old Nut- 
crackers, the father of Prince Regent Mum- 
chance, = 

That Mumchance is mad many have de- 
clared; but I, for one, do not believe it. 


That Mumchance is queer, very queer in| 
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sized man, wiiose portrait can be succinetly 
drawn if I tell you that he is an utter stranger 
to the brush. By the brush I mean the 
clothes-brush, and the hat-brush, the hair- 
brush, the tooth-brush, the nail-brush, and, I 
may add, the flesh-brush. Buhl-work is a 
beautiful style of ornamentation, so is mar- 
queterie, so is Venetian mosaic; but when 
you happen to find buhl, marqueterie, and 
mosaic, all represented in a gentleman’s face 
and hands by a complicated inlaying and in- 
graining of dirt, the spectacle will hardly be 
so pleasant, 1 fancy, as examples of the same 
arts in a cabinet, an escrutoire, or the cupola 
of St. Mark’s church. So mosaicised is Mum- 
Bets have been freely made that he 
never washes ; but he has been observed to 
rub his face occasionally with a very mouldy 
pocket handkerchief of no discoverable size 
or colour, conjectured to be either a fragment 
of an old window-blind, or one of the old 
rags purchased by his father Toby in the way 
of business. Even this occasional friction ot 
his countenance, however, is not supposed to 
advance in Mumchance the cause of that 
state which is said to be next to godliness ; 
he wipes his face indeed ; but he only removes 
the impurities of the day, of the hour, to 
show, in all its distinctness, the inlaid dirt ot 
perchance years. It is just as when examining 
an old picture you pass a wet cloth over its 
surface ; and lo! the mellowness of centuries 
becomes visible to you beneath. 
Mumchance’s head is, if I may use the 
expression, rhomboidal. His hair is, as before 
stated, utterly unbrushed, somewhat of the 
colour of an unbaked brick, and generally in 
a state which I may characterise as fluffy. 
In fact, minute particles of straw, paper, 
cotton, bread, and other foreign substances, 
may freely be detected on its surface by the 
naked eye alone, which may partially be 
accounted for, by his carrying most of his 
en sometimes his letters, and always 
is lunch, in his hat. His whiskers, which 
are of the same colour, or the same discolora- 
tion, as his hair, do not appear to have made 
up their minds yet as to where they shall 
settle, and have grown irregularly about his 
face, just as things happened to turnup. His 
complexion I may describe heraldically as a 
field gules, semé (I believe that is the word), 
with sable or dirt. No sign of shirt appears 
in the entire Mumchance. A big black stock 
confines his neck, and to his chin rises his 
closely-buttoned blue swallow-tailed coat— 
that woeful blue coat with the odd buttons 
once gilt, and once tightly sewn on, but now 
drooping like Ophelia’s willow, askant the 
brook ; the sleeves too short, the tails too 
long, the many darns, and the nap all turned 
the wrong way. Add to this coat (without 
the connecting isthmus of a waistcoat) a pair 
of corduroy trousers, of which the pockets, 
apparently disgusted with their long seclusion, 


manners, appearance, and general charac-| have burst forth to see the world, and stand 
ter, no one can deny. He is an under-! agape, on Mumchance’s hips, at its wonders ; 
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suppose these trousers to be much frayed at| Great friend of poor fathers, sir. Frequently 
the bottom, much inked (he makes calcula-| does he escape curtain lectures on late and 
tions on their knees frequently), and much | vinous returns to his Lares and Penates on 
too short, and conclude them with Welling-| the plea that he has been along with Fisher, 
ton boots patched till they resembled that | If you ask Charley, Mumchance’s yeungest, 
knight's silk stockings that were darned so! who his godfather was, he will answer, 
‘frequently that they changed their texture | “ Missa Fisser ;” if you ask him who or what 
from silk to worsted—and you have Mum-| Missa Fisser, or Fisher may be, he will 


chance before you, all but his shamble, his | 
watery eye, his rich though somewhat husky | 
voice. 
‘. For all his shabby appearance, however, | 
once a year Mumchance throws aside his| 
chrysalis garb, and comes forth a full-blown | 
butterfly. Once a year he dines with his) 
Company—the Stationers—at the grand old | 
hall in the dim regions of the city; for) 
Mumchanee is a citizen, a liveryman, a wor- | 
shipful stationer—who but he—and so was 
Toby his father before him. He goes to the} 
dinner of his company, clean, rosy, shaven, | 
with a shirt, aye, and a shirt frill, a blue coat! 
and gilt buttons, but new, glossy, well brushed, | 
a shiny hat, and shiny boots. Thus he goes ;' 
but how he comes back no inhabitant of) 
Tattyboys Rents has ever been able to) 
discover. The policeman should know ; but | 
he affects ignorance ; and though I do not) 
wish to impute corruption to that functionary, | 
it is certain that Mumchance is always leaving | 
private drains of liquor for him at the bar of 
the Cape of Good Hope, for at least a week | 
following his Company’s dinner. 

Some of the renters have affirmed that 
they have heard with the chimes at mid-| 
night dismal ditties trolled forth in incoherent | 
accents; and these are surmised to have 
issued from Mumchance while in a state ot | 
conviviality,and to have been occult Stationers’ | 


answer, a “chown ;” from which, however, it 
is not to be inferred absolutely that Fisher is 


{connected with the stage in a red ochre and 


bismuth view as a clown ; Charley’s ideas of 
trades and professions being necessarily vague 
as yet; and his whole bump of admiration 
having been so engrossed by a pantomimic 
performance of which he was lately the 
spectator, that he applies the epithet chown, 
or clown, to everything great, or good, or 
pleasant ; being even known to address as 
chown, horses, sweet stuff, hoopsticks, fenders, 
and halfpence. 

I never had the pleasure of seeing Fisher ; 
but Mrs. Brush, the oldest inhabitant, has 
seen him, and describes him as a pleasant 
spoken body. Mrs. Spileburg, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, declares him to be a born 

entleman, as takes his drink quite hearty, 
ike which it would do you good to see, I 
should like to know Fisher. 

Mumchance has an indefinite number of 
children. I say indefinite, for they are always 
being born and going out to service, and 
walking out with Tom or Dick So and So, 
and marrying, and so on. There is always, 
however, an eldest daughter Annie, tall, 
lanky, and fourteen, who must begin to do 
something for herself shortly, and a youngest 
boy, at present Charley; but the whole 
family have such a curious way of shooting 


songs, taught him along with the other arts| up and growing into maturity suddenly, that 
and mysteries of the worshipful craft in his|I should not be at all surprised on my next 
earliest youth. Mrs. Mumchance (an elongated | visit to the Rents to learn that Annie was 
female of an uncertain age, with a vexed cap| suckling her second, or that Charley had 
and a perturbed gown) is a lady with a fixed | enlisted in the Life Guards. 

idea. That idea is Fisher. Fisher, whether! Mumchance’s trade and manner of doing 
he be the family doctor, lawyer, nearest kins-| business, puzzle and amaze me sorely. Men 
man, dearest friend, or most valued adviser, repute him to be wealthy : I know he spends 
is at all events Mrs. Mumchance’s Law and | a great deal of money, yet I seldom see him 
Prophet. Fisher recommends her change of; sell anything more considerable than a 
air. Fisher has inexorably prophesied her) haporth of slate pencil, a sheet of writing 


dissolution within six calendar months, if she | 
continues worreting herself about her family. 


} 
} 


paper, a penn’orth of wafers, or a penny 
ttle of ink. The man who could purchase 


Fisher warned her against the second floor} a quire of foolscap, or half gross of steel pens, 
lodger, who ran away without paying his| was never yet known, I opine, to enter Mum- 


rent. Fisher advises her to stand it no; chance’s. He tries to force the market some- 
longer with Mr. Mumchance’s recalcitrant! times, and to create a factitious excitement 
debtors, but to employ Barwise, and summons ; about his wares, by displaying in front of his 
them all forthwith. When Fisher said Mrs. | establishment placards in pen and ink, con- 
Mumcehanee, said he, beware of Mrs. Tuck-i taining such announcements as Cheapest 
strap, were not those the words of truth?) wafers in the world! Paper down again! 
On all emergencies, in all difficulties and; Great news! Ink a penny a bottle ; but the 
dilemmas, Mrs. Mumchance throws herself passers-by regard these notifications irrever- 
upon Fisher. He is intimately mixed up! ently, and point to the inferior quality of the 
with the whole family. Mumchance professes! paper and ink of the placard, in deprecia- 
the highest respect and veneration for him.|tion of the stationery within: nay, even 
Mr. Fisher, he says, a man of the first, of| raise objections against Mumchance’s pens, 
the very first. Coat buttoned up to here, sir.} because Mumchance’s writing is none of the 
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best, and his orthography none of the most | There had been some silly mares-nests found 


correct. 

Mumchance puts the coldness of the public 
all down to the fault of the times. What’s 
the good of painting the shop, sir? he asks. 
Poor father never did, sir, and we had nobility 
here. Nobility, sir. But look at the times. 
Would nobility come here now, sir ? 

I generally admit, when Mumchance asks 
me this question, that nobility would not. 

“That’s it, sir,” says Mumchance trium- 
phant (he always says sir, even to the ragged 
little boys who come in for a penn’orth of 
pickles). “ That’s it, it’s the times. Nobody 
buys stamps now a days. In poor father’s 
time, we sold millions of stamps, sir. Lord 
Cabus, sir. Proud man, sir. Coat buttoned 
up to here, sir. Sit on the counter, sir, All 
in black, sir, with his coat buttoned. Mum- 
chance, he’d say to poor father, Mumchance, 
bless your eyes, fifty pound’s worth of bill 
stamps. Proud man, sir, Lord Cabus ; never 
would take hold of the handle of the door 
with his hand ; always took the tail of his 
coat to it, like this, sir,” and Mumchance suits 
the action to the word. 

I may remark as one of the most eccentric 
among Mumchance’s idiosyneracies that the 
very great majority of his titled or celebrated 
acquaintances are always dressed in black, 
and have their coats buttoned Ss to here, 
meaning the chin. Thus, when Mumchance 
went to see Edmund Kean, and there was, in 
consequence of a certain trial, a violent com- 
motion in the house against the tragedian, 


Mumchance described Kean as coming for- | 


ward to address the audience attired in black, 
with his coat buttoned up to here. Similarly 
attired, according to Mumchance, was wont 
to be the famous Jack Thurtell, who was a 
great customer of poor father’s, for bill 
stamps. Likewise all in black, with coats 
buttoned up to here, were a mysterious 
company of four and twenty forgers who, 
according to Mumchunce, were discovered 
sitting round a long table with a green baize 
cover (forging with all their might and main, 
I presume), by Townshend the oflicer (vide 
Little Blitsom Street gang). I can imagine 
Townshend with his coat buttoned up; but 
with the traditions of his white hat, red 
waistcoat, and top boots, still in my mind, 
I cannot form to myself an idea ‘of him—all 
in black. 

The number of extraordinary characters 
with whom Mumchance has been acquainted 
and connected, and whose little peculiarities 
he descants upon, is astonishing. His anec- 
dotes bearing upon Colonel Bubb alone, 
would fill a volume. The Colonel is to 
Mumchance what Fisher is to Mrs. M. On 
all political, parochial, financial and social 
questions, he is his chief adviser, and his 
heroic advice is ordinarily, “ Mumchance, be 
firm.” I met Mumchance the other day, 
just previously to the opening of the session 
of Parliament by her gracious Majesty. 


TATTYBOYS RENTERS. 
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about that time by some sillier politicians, 
and grim whispers circulated about an 
illustrious personage, treason, the Tower, 
tampering with treaties, and such twopenny 
trash. Mumchance was full of it. He had 
searcely time to gasp out his customary 
invite of “glass of sherry wine, sir, and a 
crust ?” and to dive into a previously invisible 
public-house (he knows all the slip in and 
slip out public-houses in London), before he 
had me fast with Colonel Bubb on the 
illustrious question. Saw him this morning, 
sir. Got his leathers on, sir (I conjecture the 
Colonel to be in the cavalry). Got his cloak 
over his leathers, sir (a cloak this time, but 
well buttoned up you may be sure of it), 
Mumchance, he says, I’ve got my army 
in the park. Drawn up (in their leathers, 
I suppose). Mumchance, blood before night. 
Blood! With which horrifying conclusion, 
Colonel Bubb departed in his leathers, as 
Mumchance took care supplementarily to 
inform me, to rejoin his army. I did go 
down to the park that day, where I saw the 
usual number of big lifeguardsmen; but I 
missed Colonel Bubb, his cloak, and his 
leathers, and I saw no blood, either that 
night or the next. 

I cannot part with Mumchance without 
telling you that in his crazy, dingy, un- 
painted house in Tattyboys Rents he has 
something else besides slate-pencils, pickles, 
and penny bottles of ink. Up stairs, amid 
much dirt, and dust, and flew, he has some 
nobly carved oaken bedsteads and rare old 
cabinets filled with real porcelain, yet rarer, 
and yet older. Also down in his cellar Mum- 
chance has stores of considerable value. Here, 
among the dirt and dust, and above a sort of 
subsoil of .the rags in which Mumchance was 
libellously supposed to deal, lie hundreds of 
books,: many of them bygone and worthless 
pamphlets and tracts, but many rare and beau- 
tiful copies of expensive works. How he came 
by these Mumchance vouchsafes not to tell ; 
neither will he explain how he became pos- 
sessed of the copper-plates engraved in line 
and mezzotinto and aquatint, which lumber 
the floor, and on whose dusky surfaces I can 
observe dim shadowings of landscapes after 
Wilson, and beauties after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Poor father would appear to 
have had something to do with the original 


j acquisition of these rarities, and the hardness 


of the times to prevent their conversion into 
money ; so bere they, and proofs from the 
plates themselves, and the books, and papers, 
and rags, all mildew and rot in Mumchance’s 
cellar. 

Rummaging among the heap one day I 
found a huge oak-bound, iron-clasped volume, 
written in black and red letter on vellum, in 
Saxon and Latin. It was the Rent Roll of 
Glastonbury Abbey! I confess that I imme- 
diately broke the tenth commandment, and 
began to covet my neighbour's goods ; in fact, 
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I offered Mumchance several small sums, in- 
creasing in amount at every bid, for the 
volume. 
acquiesce, but requested time in order that he 
might consult Fisher. The upshot of it was 
that Fisher (seconded no doubt by Colonel 
Bubb) strongly advised him not to sell the 
book until the arrival of a lady — name 
unknown—then sojourning at Jerusalem, who 
knew all languages, a could read the 
volume, as easy as a glove. AsI neversaw 
the oak-bound volume again, and as I heard 
that Mumchance had sold it to the trustees of 
a public library for forty guineas, I concluded 
either that the lady possessing the lingual ac- 
complishments had come back from Jerusalem 
rather sooner than was expected, or that 
Mumchance was not so mad as his neighbours 
took him to be. 

Thus have I drawn the portrait of Prince 
Regent Mumchanee, en pied, yet still grossly, 
broadly, sketchily. Were I to stay to define, 
to detail, to stipple the little points of his 
character, as Mr. Holman Hunt does his 
faces, I should weary myself and you; nay, 
more than that, I should leave no space 
for a three-quarter portrait of another ec- 
centric party in the Rents, old Signor 
Fripanelli. 

What Gian Battisto Girolamo Fripanelli of 
Bologna, professor of singing and the piano- 
forte, could have been about when he came to 
lodge at Miss Drybohn’s, number eighteen 
in the Rents, I am sure I don’t know, yet with 
Miss Drybohn he has lodged for very nearly 
twenty years. They say that he came over 
to England at the Peace of Amiens, that he | 
was chapel-master to Louis the Sixteenth, and 
that he only escaped the guillotine during the 
reign of terror, by composing a Sonata for the 
féte of the Goddess of Liberty. At any rate 
he is of a prodigious age, although his stature 
is but diminutive. I regret to state that the 
boys call him Jacko, and shout that derisive 
appellation after him in the street. These 
unthinking young persons affect to trace a 
resemblance between the venerable Signor 
Fripanelli, and the degraded animal which 
eats nuts and grins between the bars of a cage 
in the Zoological Gardens, To be sure, the 
Signor is diminutive in stature. His head is 
narrow and long, his ears are, large, his eyes 
small, his cheekbones high, his complexion | 
sallow and puckered into a thousand wrinkles ; 
to be sure his hands are singularly long 
and bony, and he walks with a sort of 
stumbling hop, and is generally munching | 
something between his sharp teeth, and has a 
shrill squeaking voice, and gesticulates vio- 
lently when excited; but is a gentleman to be 
called Jacsv—to be likened to a low monkey 
for these peculiarities? Signor Fripanelli 
wears, summer and winter, a short green 
cloak, adorned with a collar of the woolly 
texture, generally denominated poodle; a 
white hat stuck at the very back of his head, 
threadbare black pantaloons, and very roomy 
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He seemed at first disposed to| 
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shoes with rusty strings. This costume he 
never varies. In it he goes out giving lessons; 
in it, less the hat, he sits at home at Miss Dry- 
bohn’s ; in it he goes twice every Sunday, in 
his own simple, quiet, honest fashion to the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in Lateran-street, out 
of Turk’s-lane. 

It would seem to favour the insolent Jacko 
theory concerning the poor Signor that-Miss 
Drybohn, who it is generally acknowledged has 
the worst tongue in her head of any spinster 
in the Rents, and who, though Fripanelli has 
lodged with her for twenty years, and has 
never been a fortnight behindhand with his 
rent—that Miss Drybohn, I say, declares 
that when the Signor returns home at nightand 
retires to his bed-room, which is immediately 
above hers, she always hears (though she 
knows that he is alone) the noise of four feet 
pattering above. She accuses nobody, she 
states nothing, but such (she says) it.is—and 
the by-standers shake their heads and whisper 
that the Signor, on return home, fatigued 
with teaching, assumes his natural position— 
in other words, that he crawls about on all- 
fours, like a baboon on the branch of a tree. 
Horror ! 

Seriously, although the little man is like a 
monkey, he is one of the bravest, worthiest, 
kindest creature alive. He has very little 
money ; none but those who know what the 
life of an obscure foreign music-master is can 
tell how difficult it is for him to live, much 
less to save, in England ; but from his scanty 
means he gives freely to his poor fellow- 
countrymen, yea, and to aliens of other climes 
and other creeds. Fifteen years ago, the 
Signor had a fine connection among the 
proudest aristocracy of thisproud land, Yes, 
he taught singing at half a guinea a lesson, in 
Grosvenor Square, and Park Lane, and May 
Fair. You may see some of his old songs now, 
yellow tattered and fly-blown on the music 
book-stalls: Cabaletto, dedicated by permis- 
sion to the most noble the Marchioness of 
Antidiloof, by her obliged, faithful, and humble 
servant, Gian Battisto Girolamo Fripanelli. 
Aria, inscribed with the most devoted senti- 
ments of respect and reverence to Her Grace 
the Duchess of Fortherfludd, by her Grace's 
etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. There have been 
scores of the fairest and noblest young 
English ladies, whose taper fingers have been 
taught by poor old Jacko to fall harmoniously 
upon the ivory keys, whose ruby lips and 
pearly teeth he has tutored with much stress 
of sol-faing, to give due and proper, and gentle, 
and impassioned utterance to the silver 
strains of Italian song. Gian Battisto has 
been asked to lunch by Dukes—aye, and to 
dinner too, and hassat next to Ambassadorsand 
Plenipotentiaries—parties tothe Holy Alliance 
and hung with stars and crosses,as that patient 
gentleman near theBank of England (who also 
sells pocket-books) is with dog-collars. He has 
played the grandest of grand sonatas and 
symphonies on the grandest of pianofortes, at 


} 
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fashionable soirées ; the fairest of the fair 
have brought him ices and macaroons ; Lords, 
Baronets, and Chief Justices have called him 
Fripanelli, and given him to snuff out of their 
gold and jewelled boxes; and the list of his 

upils, with their half-guinea lessons, has 

een at times so swollen, that, work from 
morning till night, however hard he might, 
some were sure to be in arrear. 

But, ah me! what changes take place in 
fifteen months—what Worlds are upheaved, 
demolished, and built up again in fifteen 
years; Fripanelli did not change! he had 
always been, or seemed to be, as old and as ugly 
as he was before ; but fashion changed—time 
changed. The fifteen years in their remorse- 
less whirl have caught him up scornfully from 
Grosvenor Square, and the half guinea lessons 
have dropped him in Tattyboys Rents, to give 
lessons in singing, in instrumental music, 
in French and German, even should they 
be required, in tenth-class schools, to the 
daughters of small tradesmen about the 
Rents and Blitsom Street, and Turk’s Lane, 
for a shilling a lesson, for sixpence a lesson, 
for seven shillings a quarter, for anything 
that poor Gian Battisto can get to buy a 
crust with. 

Such is life for Art in the world’s Rents, 
as well as Tattyboys. The educated and 
titled mob, which is ten times more fickle, 
false, and capricious than the grossest 
Flemish rabble that everidolised an Artevelde, 
or massacred a De Witt, will quietly drop you, 
when it has had enough of you, and will let 
you starve or die, or go hang, with admirable 
indifference and composure. And it serves 
you, and all other lions, thoroughly right, who 
have not had the modest manhood to be 
quietly superior to such mob, and to let it go 
its way. do not say this of poor old 
Fripanelli, for he was a stranger in the land 
before he came to the Rents, and he may 
easily have taken its surface for its core, 


OUR SISTER. 


Lonpon’s eldest sister, Liverpool, may be 
said to rank second only to herself, —in 


some matters she is even before her. Placed 
on a spot the most favourable for self- 
development, Liverpool has made a progress 
more remarkable than that of any other city 
in the kingdom. There are several elements 
causing the great prosperity of Liverpool, 
some of a general, others of a special cha- 
racter. It has partaken, in common with 
other ports, of the benefits arising from 
ocean and coast steam-navigation, from the 
opening of the trade with India and China, 
and from free trade with foreign nations. 
But it has at least one special advantage : 
it is the cotton depot of the Lancashire 
penn, It has grown with them; it has 
shared in their prosperity; and, like them, 
has become a mighty section of the state. 
Its position on the western shores of England 
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gives it other advantages: it is the most 
convenient port for the importation of Irish 
produce of all kinds, as well as for American 
flour, corn, and other merchandise, familiarly 
termed breadstufis, aud for Canadian timber, 
planks, staves, and those other wooden sun- 
dries which help to constitute the lumber 
trade of our North American colonies. 

At the death of Alfred the Great, there was 
not an edifice of any kind upon the shores of 
the Mersey : and it was not until the reign of 
William Rufus that the then small cluster 
of humble dwellings first received its name 
of “ Liverpole,” as it continued to be spelt for 
some centuries later. 

When the Spanish Armada made its vain 
attempt upon the English shores, and the 
citizens of London equipped a fleet of well- 
manned barques to repel the foreign in- 
vaders, Liverpool possessed little more than 
a dozen of vessels not exceeding two hun- 
dred tons in the aggregate; whilst the 
total of seafaring men did not amount to 
more than a hundred. 

It would appear that in spite of their early 
obscurity, the citizens of Liverpool were 
not a whit less hospitable than those of more 
thriving places. There were no reform ban- 
quets, no free trade festivals in the sixteenth 
century; nevertheless, at about the same 
time that the unfortunate Mary of Scotland 
was effecting her escape from Lochlevin 
Castle, the worthy burghers of Our Sister 
were deeply engrossed in preparations for a 
sumptuous entertainment, which was given 
to their “good lord, the Earl of Derby ”— 
not in St. George’s Hall, where his present 
lordship would doubtless be feasted—on St. 
George’s Day. The city chronicles record 
that the corporation charged for this ban- 
quet the sum of twenty-four shillings and 
sixpence ; a modest sum enough no doubt, but 
probably in fair proportion to their muni- 
cipal ways and means, seeing that when King 
Charles levied his fatal ship-money, the 
amount at which Bristol was assessed was 
a thousand pounds sterling, whilst Liverpool 
was asked to contribute no more than twenty- 
five pounds. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the yearly 
revenues of the Liverpool customs amounted 
to not more than two hundred pounds: 
the imported goods consisting of linen 
yarns from Ireland, to. be woven at Man- 
chester ; oil, hides, and a little wine: the 
shipments were made up of Manchester 
cotton, Yorkshire cloths, stockings, silkwares, 
cutlery, and hardware. At this period our 
whole imports of calicoes, pepper, indigo, and 
drugs from India did not exceed in value 
two hundred thousand pounds, 

The early progress of Our Sister may 
be attributed to the Stuarts. The persecu- 
tions, by that wrong-headed race, drove the 
Puritans to the young settlements in North 
America, and laid the foundation of a trade 
between the new world in the west and 
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the new city on our western coast. 
latter years of this dynasty, the trade ex- 
tended greatly. Many extensive tracts of 
land in Lancashire were drained and ren- 
dered available for building and cultivation, 
while English manufacturers began to make 
considerable progress. From this epoch 
may be dated the settlement of certain 
manufacturers and handicrafts in particular 
localities ; which, for the first time, were 

erceived to be specially favourable for them 
y reason of the supply of coal, or water, 
or ores. ‘The cotton trade of Lancashire 
became permanently seated there, because | 
of the contiguity of those localities to Liver-| 
pool, the port of the American cotton ships, 
and because of the abundant supply of 
fuel. 

When Arkwright and Hargreaves brought 
science to bear upon the rude cotton appara- 
tus employed in the middle of the last century, 
they could have formed no conception of the 
wonderful influence their inventions would 
exercise upon the future of the then humble | 
shipping port on the Mersey, with its four 
hundred trading vessels entering it during | 
the year. At that period, the town stood) 
upon a third of its present area; the Lon- 
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In the!the twenty-two years’ war. 





don post arrived and departed three times a 
week, bringing and taking all foreign corres- 
pondence, which was then carried on by way 
of London, Not a bale of cotton had reached 
this country from North America ; supplies 





being chiefly drawn from Egypt and the West | 


Indies. 
In 
seventy, there were imported into Liver- 
ool three bales of cotton wool from New 
ork, four bales from Virginia and Maryland, 
and three barrels from North Carolina. 
Thirty years after, the importations into 
the same place from those sources amdunted | 
to nearly eighty millions of pounds weight. 
Eighty-two years later, the imports of cotton 
into Liverpool had reached the astounding 
average of a thousand tons daily, throughout 

the year. 

The first Liverpool dock was opened in 
seventeen hundred and nine, the town own- 
ing as many as one hundred and twenty 
ships: in thirty years, a second dock 
was formed. In seventeen hundred and 
fifty-six, the first local newspaper made its 
appearance. Canal navigation, which was 
commenced in seventeen hundred and twenty- 
nine by the opening of the Mersey and Irwell 
canal, exercised a great influence upon the 
trade of the port, in developing the cotton 
industry of Lancashire. More than half a 
century later, a Liverpool paper, the Mercury, 
startled the British public by announcing 
that at Pittsburgh, in the United States, a 
vessel, propelled by steam, was expected to 
convey goods and passengers at the extra- 
ordinary rate of fifty miles a day. A mar- 
vellous ship actually did appear at Liverpool 
in the shape of a Clyde-built steamer after 
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The first year 
of the peace witnessed the first steamboat 
on the waters of the Mersey. In the fol- 
lowing summer the first application of steam- 
power to sea-going vessels took place be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin ; and, three years 
later, the first steam ship that crossed the 
Atlantic, arrived in Liverpool from the 
United States, It was a vessel of some three 
hundred tons. From that time, a record 
of the progress of the shipping business 
of Liverpool would be a history of steam 
navigation and cotton manufacture. Year 
by year it has grown silently but rapidly: 
advancing with giant strides, until at length 
it treads upon the heels of its elder sister, 
London. 

There are now more mercantile firms in 
Liverpool than there were ships belonging 
to the port in the first part of the last cen- 
tury. And one single railway, the Lon- 
don and North-Western, conveys more 
goods from the town in one day than, a 
century and a half ago, were imported into it 
in six months. No wonder that the Liver- 
pool brokers prosper, when we know that the 
yearly commissions on the sales and pur- 
chases of but one article—cotton—amount in 
round figures to a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. Even a commission upon that com- 
mission would form a very handsome sum. 

Younever hearofa Liverpool man travelling 
to Manchester or London by any but the ex- 
press-train, or corresponding on business 


| without the aid of the electric telegraph. 
the year seventeen hundred and; 


He will be in the full vigour of commissions 
on Change at London, to-day, at ten 
minutes past four in the afternoon ; to-mor- 
row morning he will be seen as usual in the 
thick of Liverpool life, in the purlieus of the* 
Exchange or the Docks or hovering about 
some of those quiet quaint-fashioned count- 
ing-houses in the old churchyard. He has 
no sort of objection to talking: on the contrary, 
he is a practised adept in the art, but he 
prefers work to words. 

It is seldom that there is no business at 
Liverpool. If the Lancashire spinners will 
not buy, or if the cotton men are obstinate 
and there is no such thing as moving a bale, 
they knock up a little gentle excitement 
among themselves and buy and sell on 
speculative account, as it is called, professedly 
for dealers, but most frequently for dummies : 
that is to say, for themselves, in the hope of 
future profit from a rising market. The specu- 
lative account will sometimes embrace as many 
as twenty or thirty thousand bales in a single 
week. Iadleness does not exist at Liver- 
pool. Frozen-out gardeners perambulating 
the snowy streets in doleful guise are familiar 
objects; but last winter, the good people 
of Liverpool beheld a body of frozen- 
out brokers on ’Change: not in lugubrious 
vein, ice-bound in spirits as in occupation, 
but jovial and active as on a bright summer 
day. A heavy fall had occurred during 
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the previous night —not in cotton, but in | 


snow, Streets and roads were impassable to 
all the light-footed pedestrians, Eddies of 
wind had heaped up insurmountable bar- 
riers of snow across the large open stone- 
paved square in which the Goliaths of 
cotton industry were wont to congregate 
and meet their brokers. For once the brokers 
were beaten out of their own field, the 
Liverpool Exchange: it was a sheer im- 
possibility to office sales on the summit of 
those Exchange alps, or in the chilly valleys 
between, The young stock and share brokers 
were equally at a non-plus; for the morn- 
ing mail-trains were snow-bound half way 
from Manchester and orders from  cus- 
tomers were wanting. In this dilemma a 
snow-ball was flung from the corridor 
among the Stags across the open square, 
and in an- instant a whole battery of| 
snow-balls was driving in return amongst 
the Cottons. The conflict was entered | 
upon with all the pent-up energies of 
disappointed brokers and frozen-out specula- 
tors. The share-market had not been so| 
animated since "forty-five. Cotton was re- 
markably buoyant, and knowing men who 
had the day before been speculating for a 
rise, found themselves in for a heavy fall. 

The same spirit which rode rampant over 
the snowy barriers of the Exchange has 
achieved great things for Our Sister. In 





Liverpool there are noble public buildings, 


whether considered as works of art, or as 
facilities for the dispatch of its gigantic 
business. ‘The energy which has erected 
St. George’s Hall, has likewise given the 
town magnificent warehouses and docks 
that are worthy counterparts of those! 
studding the shores of the Thames. The 
Liverpool railway termini are perhaps the | 
finest in the world as regards the perfect; 
system under which they are worked. Were! 
it otherwise, indeed, the immense trade} 
pouring its mighty tide through the port, | 
would overwhelm the place in hopeless con-| 
fusion. 

It is not alone in the article of cotton; 
that Liverpool has made vast strides. Her 
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tered far and wide for ultimate conversion 
into ships, houses, and colonies. Large as the 
local trade in timber of all kinds may appear 
to the general reader, it forms but a fraction 
of the aggregate annually brought into the 
country from foreign lands, and which, inde- 
pendent of our home-grown supply, has in- 
creased within twenty years from half a 
million of tons to two millions and a half. 

What Liverpool has done for herself and 
others, may be best seen by a reference to the 
returns from the Board of Trade, showing, as 
these do, the yearly growth of our commerce, 
with all parts of the world. The first rail- 
way in this’ kingdom was that connecting 
Manchester with Liverpool, the application to 
Parliament for which was made in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five. Five years later, 
that line was opened and made memorable 
by the untimely death of Mr. Huskisson. 
Among other reasons given for the con- 
struction of a railway-line for goods to 
Manchester, was the reason, that the 
yearly quantity of cotton dispatched thither 
had increased from one hundred and ten 
millions of pounds weight, to one hundred 
and sixty millions. It is not difficult to 
ascertain the great boon conferred on the 
manufacturing interest of Lancashire by the 
construction of railways. In eighteen hundred 
and thirty-five the quantity of cotton im- 
ported into this country was three hundred 
millions of pounds, or double the weight of 
the imports when railways were projected ten 
years previously. Last year, the import 
amounted to a fraction short of nine hundred 
millions of pounds. Of the two millions and 
a quarter of bales brought into Liverpool in 
one year, two millions were dispatched to the 
Lancashire mills, The railways conveyed one 
and a quarter million of those bales, while 
three quarters of a million went by canals and 
highway conveyances. It is clear therefore 
that had the cotton manufacture of this 
country expanded, as it has done, without 
railways, it would have needed for its supply 
four times the present means of transport by 
canal-boats and ordinary waggons. 

The mercantile marine of Liverpool is as. 


denizens are likewise extensive dealers in| numerous and as efficient as any in the world. 
Canadian timber and Irish emigrants. The | Some of the very finest and fastest passenger- 
importation of Canadian timber during the| ships leave this port for the States and the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, amounts | Colonies, and so well established is the world- 
to exactly a thousand tons or loads for every | wide reputation of their sea-going ships, that 
consecutive day throughout the year: being! we have heard natives of India, while gazing 
precisely the same quantity as the imported | in wonder at a beautiful clipper-craft under a 
cotton. The whole of the Irish emigrants from ; spread of canvass, inquire whether it was an 





Northern America arrive in the Mersey, 
and last year these amounted to a quarter of a 
million: equal to the entire population of 
Liverpool in the time of the Stuarts. Inas- 
much as our western capital is simply the 
depot for its ultimate distribution, it may 
be imagined how numerous and systematic 


English or a Liverpool ship. 

The merchant princes of Liverpool are a 
numerous body, not a few of them having 
carved out their fortunes with their own 
hands—and goodly fortunes too. They have 
their suburban villas, their marine villas, and 
their town mansions, on a princely scale. They 


must be the machinery of ships, railways, 
and canals, bymeans of which this mass 
of raw material, dead and living, is scat- 


are hospitable and generous ; and the good 
taste and splendour of their public enter- 
tainments are proverbial. They have lived 
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to achieve what Englishmen know so well ticular necessity (as far as appears from 
how toaccomplish, the building up of palaces the context) for him—or her—to do so at all, 
from the rudest materials. | As Sterne took his captive to describe 
$$$ _$____.__.__.._____ |him, let me take my letter-writer. He 
THE INCOMPLETE LETTER-WRITER, |Shall be a sturdy, thickset fellow, a good 
deal freckled, with hair not over-well combed, 
THERE is a movement just now, and very | —disturbed, perhaps, by his fingers—and of a 
desirable it is that such a movement should | yellowish hue, or decidedly red, if you prefer 
be made, for facilitating, by reduction of|it. He shall have taken off nis coat, waist- 
cost and regularity of transmission, the! coat, and neck-handkerchief, and be attired 
correspondence that passes between our | simply in corduroys, ribbed worsted stockings, 
soldiers and sailors on active service in | and highlows ; he shall have seated himself 
the Black Sea and Baltic, and their rela- at a kitchen-table, with plenty of elbow-room; 
tions in this country. Seeing what has| one huge hand shall be spread out before him, 
been accomplished in the way of cheap and | which, like Macbeth’s, shall occasionally 
rapid postal arrangements, for purposes com- | clutch at nothing, fancying it the object of his 
mercial and social, it is scarcely too much to | thoughts, when not engaged in scratching the 
ask for their extension, when the claim upon | back of his head ; his tongue shall refuse to 
our sympathy is so much more widely spread, |remain in his mouth, but shall traverse that 
and when the many for whom the boon is/| feature from side to side in a finely-pointed 
prayed are those to whom we arelikely to owe | condition ; there shall be a tea-cup on the 
the political security of the country. But, | table, with a very small quantity of ink in it; 
leaving this subject, which, I trust, is being | a saucer, near it, shall hold two large wafers, 
treated in a satisfactory way by the authori-| one red and one yellow ; and he shall despair- 
ties, who can, if they please, do good, without | ingly brandish a pen which, when brought to 
detriment to Her Majesty’s Service, I wish to | the scratch, shall splutter forth a Jetter like 
consider the general question of letter-| the following, which he, a huntsman, addresses 
writing amongst the illiterate: illustrating by | on the subject of his professional avocations to 
authentic specimens the way in which the/ his master the Squire. 
operation commonly takes place. S— , Oct. 23, 1845. 
The natural tendencyof manhasbeendefined| S:m—Monday the 20 kernall found A Brace of 
a hundred times over, according to the whim | foxis Run one thir for hour and Alf And kild him 
or impression of the definitionist. By some | then went to Nut Grove Drue it Blank then the Long 
he has been called a cooking animal, by | Cops Drue it Blank then to Park Cops Drue it Blank 
others a thinking one, by others again, an then to Boldens Drue it Blank then Went home— 
animal of pugnacious or locomotive or Wensday 22 hampstead Beech wood found A old fox 


sos - SS ae And away he went to Park Cops then to Long Cops 
ee eae nes And i lost him then i went Back to hampstead Beech 
max 3 : oo - 2 Wood And found A nother And he Gave hus A Ring 


attributes, he =a fairly lay claim to be Round thir And then Away hee Whent [the spelling 
called a letter-writing animal. The myriads | ows here that our friend was getting excited] threw 
of additional letters which have passed | par, Cops then threw Norgate Wood Back threwgh 
through the general post-office every year Long Cops then Back to Norgate wood And Run him 
since the penny stamp was substituted for | ina Rabit ole a Dughim hout in A bout in A Bout 
the former heavy charges, show how strong | forty Minits And thin Come hom the horses is hall 
the general desire for writing must be. But} quit well An the houns. I Remain 

this does not exactly prove the uncontrollable your humble survent 
impulse ; facility for correspondence only And Obedient survent, 
brings it out ; it is the want of facility that JG 
demonstrates its strength and declares it to| May we not still further picture our hunts- 
be an inherent principle. Gentlemen and | man taking a very long pull at something in 
ladies who have nothing to do, may very|a very large jug, after he has brought this 
well afford to fill up some part of their/runtoaclose? It has been no blank with 
precious time, and occupy—advantageously | him, as he thinks, though he would have 
or not, as it may happen—a good deal of the | looked blank enough had he known that his 
time of others, by inditing reams of gossip ;| letter would one day find its way into print. 
the proverbial ready-writer may flourish his} In what guise does imagination pourtray 
pen at his ease; but what is their employ-| the writer of the next letter? Was a fine 
ment to the serious occupation, the intense | frenzy rolling in her eye, or did a tear subdue 
labour—I do not say of the merchants’ or|its brightness? There was cause enough, 
lawyers’ clerk, who do a little in that way,| perhaps, for both these moods, for she writes 
and against the grain too — compared with} from the C—— Union, and another kind of 
the tremendous effort made by him—or her | union was probably in her thoughts. 

—who not being able to spell, nor possess-| yy pean Mixe—I felt very much concearned 
ing the remotest idea of grammar, sits| about you looking so down this morning. i should 
doggedly down with the resolute de-! like to know Wether i have affronted you in anything 
termination to write a letter; in many | or Wether miss reed as takin your fancy insted of me 
instances without there being any par-| that you are so altred towards me. i Wich to see you 
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across the yard at the Jorge to morrow night wen we 
are at the shop as i want to see you very Particular 
about something. i hope you Wont be angry With 
me for sending this note to you. i must now conclude 
as i have not time to say more as they keep runing up 
stirs but i remain your until death. F 

For Mixe H. 


It was to the guardians of the same Union 
that this appeal was made ; and many, very 
many, I dare say, they had of the same 


November 1838. 
Gentelmen being Dif i put wot i Got to say on this 
paper i am out of implowment and i have being at 
work for Mr. S Farmer at for sum tim but 
my Site is se Week that i wos ablight to Give oup 
Thrishing the Carn and he has no outer Dors Work 
for me to Due at Presant and i have applid to the 
pepild of W and tha have nothin for me to Due 
and i hav 6 Small Childring at home that is not abel 

to Urn a peney. 
jam Gentelmen your Duteful and humbel Survint 
TH 


Again the fair sex claims attention. It is 
the old story from Dido downwards ; indeed, 
ever since the time of Lamech : 


* He, in love, the first deceiver.” 


The writer in question was a discharged 
female servant. Her letter is dated from 
Bath, a long time ago, though perhaps the 
“desetful man” is not forgotten yet. Thus 
it runs : 


Dear Mappam 
aving onfortunitly Left your Service as I Latley Per- 
seve throw A desetful Man that you so Hoften have 
cotioned me A But Who I Bleve Whod ave runned 
my Sole and Boddy both and I mit Be Thankful to 
God that I am Parted from him and as my Bible tells 
me I Bleve that all thing Works toegether For good 
to them that Lov God Dear Maddam I ave taken 
the Key of the Carrag Blinds throw a innosent mis- 
take, and I ave Sent it to you and ave take the 
Libbery to rit those few Lines to you and I hope it 
will not be offencive to you or to my master. I did 
wish much to see you Maddam Befor I Let yor 
service But I did not take the Libbery to ask for you 
Maddam had I taken your advice I mit ave don 
Better But Little did I think I had A Snake in my 
Bosom Maddam I am your and your Fambleys most 
Obedient and Most Humble Servant 
Francis Buttery 


For a complete business-like production 
commend me to the following. It is a gar- 
dener who wants a situation. 


Sir Mr Salter Send a leatter to you about 
Gardner and have not had no anser it was for me 
Mr Salter know me veary well this 10 year I lived 
with Mr Thomas Cuthell Salters weskett Street 
No 4 wish I can have a carroter from him in fosing 
Coucumers or Mellons or kiching Gardnering or 
manage Grass Ground making of hay or rick of hay I 
lived with Mr provice [not “ Tom Provis” surely, yet 
the neighbourhood is suspicious] Shepmallot 2 years 
in house I shoujd be veary happy to wait upon you 
Sir when you plees if you and Me Can a Gree 30 
years of age my name is John Clark of bath No 2 
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petter Street plees to Send to Mr Sallter or me 45 
pouns a year in house or 28 shillings pear week out of 
house and bear and find myself wich you plees I was 
born at brinkworth Near Wotton basot pen Loge farm 
my mother live at know rent 200 year bin that farm 
80 years of Lord Soffolk I lived with him 2 years 
mySealf 5 Arks Gardning 


John Clark’s letter is slightly unintelligible 
towards the close, but perhaps the exertion 
of writing was too much for him. I will not, 
however, perplex the subject still more by 
being his commentator. 

From the date of the next letter it might 
be supposed that the progress of which we 
boast so much in the nineteenth century had 
not extended to the nineteenth thousand, 
when it appears to have been written. The 
opening is both zoological and startling ; but 
it shows how easily a difficult matter may be 
handled. 


March ye 29 18019. 

Sir,— T have send you thes fue Lions to Let you no 
I have got a Millman For you If you dos think proper 
and he is a Good Millman as any in the Contery he 
have worked at one ples for forty yeer a good carreter 
from his master at mr. Eveartt he his a soled sober 
honest man and a good Millman this man dos 
leves at Crocketton his Nem is Solaman michell my 
kekmenaistron edward miles your humbel Sarvent he 
have no famely but a wiff. 


In this case I venture to suggest that the 
word in italics means the “recommendation ” 
of Mr. Edward Miles, 

The old lady who penned the following 


“wigging ” knew how to make her strokes 
effective ; all her piety, however, failed to 
reconcile her to the fact that “drars” had 
not been paid for. 


My Dear Granpaventer, I have ben Long in 
Expectin that mony wich I payd for you to Mr, Lite 
for som drars you had of him when you went two 
London have you forgot how you Bege and intreted 
me to pay Mr. Lite three tims and you ould pay me 
again the first opportuney I desierd your sister to ask 
you for it you told Her your grandfather gev you and 
you could sho it on a letter of sophia are you so ardend 
as to make Lite of telling a ley Looke in to the Bibel 
and see ananice and sofia they was both Strok Ded for 
telling of a ley oh Trembel at the thougt and Look wel 
to your words and Deedes remember the two great 
commandments your dutey to God and man _ I allways 
thought Mr. Coppman wer a man of Prencabel and I 
belive he is Shuld be hapy could I say so by you 
your sister told me you was cumming down to your 
brothers shortly Should be Glad to See you and hope 
you are alterd for the Best I no you are fond of dress 
and Company but what will that do for you fead you 
vain mind with more vanety 0 conceter your ways and 
be wise that is Wisdonm to God and be ofen on your 
ness praying enernestly that the Lord would be plesd 
to show you what you are by netther and what you 
must be by Grays dont forget to Read your bible for 
that will make you wise to Salvashon now I commend 
you to God and the werd of his Grays which is Abel to 
Bind you Up. And I conclud wishing you Both Every 
Blessen fortin and eaternety is the Prare of your 
affectnat Granmother. 

G. MeRryweaTHER. 

P.S. The mony I pays Mr. Lite for you was 4 
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pounds sins you ben mared have Ped for you/of place to show how a lady of colour can 
20 Pounde. write to her friend. 

The form in which the next letter is Hamilton. Bermuda May 26th. 
written conveys the idea, at the first glance,} Miss Adams Bags to Put Miss in mind as She 
of its being a poetical effusion. It is, however, | is inn Such a cheepe Place as inglen And my Self in 
as plain prose as ever was written, and it is Bermuda That She will Bee much O. Blige to her to 
to the purpose. There is something of | send the Pricte of her Glass which my Self Brooke for 
iteration in the style, but the use of it is |hir the Price I gabe was 11 dollows and I shall Bee 
effective : glad to Get it in such as I shall mention 1 Pound 

October 17 Sor I Spencer Have send Starling in laining at 1 shilling Per yeard and the other 


. 5 1, Pound. 4. s. in what Callico or Collourd for a dress 
My man this marnen with the sum of £8 0s, Od. : 5 : 
And ei will com over an Pay the Balous So I shall be glead to habe Them as soon as you can 


7 ri caps wirepaetige i lian Either to Mr 8 or Mr B for me for I must 


I was out that I had no one two send habe the Money. 
Else I shud send yall the money and yoll Pleas 
Two send thot Bead that hear that I order 
For by your man las weak you Pleas send the 
Day as quick as possible. 

I remain yours 


As a specimen of what, in these times, may 
be termed the strides of cooks, the subjoined 
correspondence will serve. 

A certain“ M., R.,” professing to be “a good 
plain cook,” advertises for a situation without 
mentioning particulars. The advertisement 
is seen by a lady who answers it as follows : 

Mrs. H. being in want of a good plain cook, wishes 
to sce the advertiser as early as possible. There are 
five in family, the washing is put out, but no maa 
servant is kept. Coach-hire will be paid one way. 


Js 
For a full, true, and particular account of 
how a whole family are getting on J. G.’s| 
letter, which follows, comes near the mark : 


Dear Uncre Ant I send these few lines hopeing | 
to find you in good health as it leaves us at press ant 
thank god for it your sister and Brothers are all very 
well Granmother have not been well but she is very 
well now and Granfather and Granmothtr gives their 
Kind [love] to you both we believe your Brother 
John is going to be married for they are both going to) : , 
leave there places at May and father is makeing a new| i have advertised for a cook place in a gentelmans 
clockease for him again May and uncle thomas’s wife | famlay and am surprised you should send for me as i 
was never married before and Sprags wife is dead and | do not understand being a servant of All work and i 
molly wat kins husband is dead and you forgot to send | thank it a great peace of impertanance 
me word whether you did receive the apples and note 


There was nothing particularly insulting 
in this communication, but it elicited the 
following reply : 


In his own language, perhaps, the “ French 


and my mother thinks to pnt me to be a watchmaker this 
Summer and it is likely to be a very plentious year of 
syder and everything and we shall be very glad to se 
you both down in the Country this summer father and 
mother their kind love to you both and likewise my- 
self and no more at pressant from your well wisher. 
JG 
Pity the sorrows of a very much put-upon 


| priest "—an emigrant of the first revolution 
|—who sent the following epistle to a deceased 
eer, might have written more correctly, but 
e could scarcely have better kept the word of 
promise to the ear, even had he been one of 
the weird sisters, or Professor Puffendorff 


himself : 





Asmansworth November 22th 1814. 
My Lorp—Mr. Jolly, french priest. Tooke the 
Liberty and the Honour, to Informe your Lordship, if 


butcher's boy. 


Dear Parents—If you do not take Jane away she | 
has been abuseing me all the Morning and I cannot | “ , ; ; —_ 
do any of my work and now breckfast time is come his Lordship Desire to be Cure d By the Poison’s of 
lots of meat in shop spoiling and not a bit in house | the Gout; he will Give to his Lordship, the Recept of 
cooked for breackfast I never saw the like and its what | it; and the Roule who is to follow, and his Lordship 
I call a scandalous shame Stay here I will not to be | Shall be Cure’d Radically Before Long-time, and if 
treated and scandleised and expersed in the kind of| his Lordship, Got the Gout in his Marrow Bone, he 
way that I am for its what I call a miserable Home | Shall be Cure'd, if his Lordship will folly Mr, Jolly 


instead of a comfortable Home for any Poor fellow. 


The class of whose letters Iam giving a 
sample do not always write in the first person; 
they sometimes affect the third, and then 
they ring the changes almost as ay 
as any nobleman suddenly called upon to form 
a ministry and writing tothe Queen, Here is 
a specimen :— 

Dr Sir, Chas V Presents His Compelments 
to D—— C Esq and Begs to State that he has 
a very Hevey Payment to make on Wensday Next and 
if Quite Convenant Mr V- will be much oblige 
by his Setteling the Littel Bill asa few small Amounts 
will Assist your Obedient Servant 

Chas V 

As all correspondence consists, more or 

less, of black and white, it may not be out 


' Roule &c. 


; Mr. Jolly will Oblige Any time his Lordship with 


| Great Care and attention. 
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